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WORE. 


BY MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 





Mine is the shape forever set between 
The thought and form, the vision and the 
deed ; 
The hidden light, the glory all unseen, 
I bring to mortal senses, mortal need. 


Who loves me not, my sorrowing slave is he, 
Bent with a burden, knowing oft the rod; 

But he who loves me shall my master be, 
And use me with the joyance of a god. 


Man's lord or servant, still I am his friend; 
Desire for me is simple as his breath ; 
Yea, waiting, old and toilless, for the end, 
He prays that he may find me after death. 
—McClure's. 





_ OOO rm 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The large number of women who voted 
in our Western States at the recent elec- 
tion disproved again the prediction that 
women will not vote when they have the 
full ballot. 


-_--- 








Remember that registration closes in 
Boston and other Massachuaetts cities on 
Nov. 19. Make sure that your name is on 
the register, and gather in your unregis- 
tered friends. 





The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has become incorporated. 





Suffrage clubs preparing to hold memo- 
rial meetings for Mrs. Stanton would do 
well to send five cents to the Woman’s 
Tribune of Washington, D. C., for its me- 
morial number. It contains the address- 
es made at the funeral by Moncure D. 
Conway and Rev. Antoinette L. B. Black- 
well, besides other interesting matter. 





The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association held its 34th annual conven- 
tion in Buffalo recently. To counteract 
the effect so far as possible, the Anti- 
Suffrage Association held its annual meet 





ing in Buffalo the following week. The 
suffrage meeting was a large convention, 
held in a church, and open to the public. 
The anti-suffrage meeting was held in a 
parlor (that of Mrs. Charles H. Utley). 
Opponents were freely welcomed to the 
suffrage meeting, to hear the arguments 
in favor. From the anti-suffrage meeting 
suffragists were carefully excluded. Ap- 
parently the managers of the meeting had 
no hope of converting them. The suf- 
frage meeting was addressed by speakers 
from all parts of New York State. The 
anti-suffrage meeting was addressed by 
Mrs. A. J. George of Massachusetts, who 
devotes her time largely to travelling 
about the country giving public lectures 
to prove that a woman’s place is at home. 
A luncheon in Mrs. George’s honor was 
given by Mrs. George W. Parkhurst be- 
fore the meeting. 





8 reported in the Buffalo papers, Mrs. 
George spoke of the ballot as a duty and 
a responsibility, and in the same breath 
boasted that in Massachusetts only five 
per cent. of the women voted for school 
officers. If this be a fact, it is a clear 
proof that women are not compelled to 
vote merely because they have the right. 
The ‘Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,” of which Mrs. George is an offi- 
cer, does not encourage women to vote 
for school officers, though its representa- 
tives constantly assert that the right to 
vote implies the duty. Mrs. George is 
also reported as saying that if tax-paying 
women were allowed to vote, their vote 
“would not represent the intelligence of 
the country;” that as soon as a@ woman 
became a Democrat or a Republican, she 
lost her ‘‘influence;”’ and that in England 
it was mainly in “minor matters’’ that 
women could vote. In Great Britain, 
women vote for all officers except mem- 
bers of Parliament, and, at the suffrage 
convention, Mrs. Percy Widdrington of 
England had enumerated some of the 
excellent results. Even Mr, Gladstone, 
who was opposed to general suffrage for 
women, acknowledged that they had ex- 
ercised the municipal vote ‘without det- 
riment, and with great advantage.”’ 


_ 





When it comes to increase of member- 
ship, the W. C. T. U. sets a good example 
tu the Suffrage Association. Maine, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Alabama 
each made a net gain of more than 500 
members during the past year. Illinois 
led with a gain of 1,770. 





A CO-EDUCATIONAL INFANT. 

George Chandler, who graduated from 
the literary department of Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1897, married Miss Fanny 
Cooley, of Ann Arbor, also a graduate of 
the University. To them has been born 
a boy, whom they have named Bruce 
Cooley Chandler. The boy’s father, 
mother, father’s father, father’s sister, 
mother’s father, mother’s brother, moth- 
er’s sister, mother’s grandfather, father’s 
uncles, father’s cousins, mother’s uncles, 
mother’s aunts, and mother’s cousins are 
all graduates of Michigan University. The 
Michigan Daily News, a paper published 
by students of the University of Michigan, 
proudly records the fact, and adds: ‘‘We 
venture to say that with this record before 
him Mr. Bruce Cooley Chandler will in all 
probability be on hand in a few years.” 

Incidentally, the fact calls attention to 
the length of time during which the so- 
called ‘‘experiment”’ of coéducation has 
been-in successful operation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A. 8. B. 





———_ © a — 


A NEWSPAPER FOR SCHOOLS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
at 8 Park Street, last Tuesday afternoon. 
A resolution was passed rejoicing over the 
election of John L. Bates, a believer in 
equal suffrage, as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. E. Horace Perley, of the Boston 
Globe, spoke on ‘*A Newspaper for 
Schools,’’ advocating the starting in Bos- 
ton of a newspaper especially for school- 
boys and schoolgirls, such as is published 
by the school authorities in Australia. 
Mrs. Livermore, in introducing the speak- 
er, heartily commended the plan. She 
said the details of crime in the daily pa- 
pers bred crime, and she wished some 
paper would make the experiment of de- 
voting one page to a record of good deeds. 








Nobleness is contagious, as well as base- 
ness. 

Mr. Perley said his attention had first 
been called to the subject by an article on 
the Australian school system. The pro- 
posed school paper, giving all the impor- 
tant news of current events without any- 
thing objectionable, would take the place 
of some of the “auxiliary reading” now 
used in the schools. Beginning with the 
young children, it would give them all the 
reading they would have time or inclina- 
tion for at first, and when they grew older 
the foundations of a sound taste would 
have been laid. Many school boards have 
indorsed the plan, and one Boston master 
is so convinced of the need of such a paper 
that he has offered to subscribe at his own 
cost for all his own pupile, if the paper is 
started. Something of this kind is al- 
ready in successful operation in Spring- 
field, and Chicago bas four school publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Perley answered many questions, 
and the audience examined with interest 
copies of The American Student, of which 
Mr. Perley has had one issue printed to 
show his idea of what such a school paper 
should be. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. Several new members joined the 
Association. 





MADAM WU ON AMERICAN HURRY. 

Madam Wu Ting-fang, in the Woman's 
Home Companion, says that while the Chi- 
nese have much to learn from the Ameri- 
cans, the Americans may also learn some- 
thing from them, She was surprised on 
her arrival in America to see people 
‘going through the streets at a speed that 
would be employed in China only ina 
case of life or death.’’ Nervous haste 
seems to be the prevailing atmosphere. 
Madam Wu continues: 

*‘Now, in my country the very opposite 
obtains. There is an equipoise, tranquil- 
lity, and patience about the people which 
may be attributed to a lack of enterprise, 
but which adds immeasurably to the com- 
fort of their daily lives. It is said that as 
a@ nation we are without nerves; and 
while this statement may be exaggerated, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the Ori- 
ental races are not of nervous tempera- 
ment, This absence of nerves is an in- 
herited condition, A Chinese baby drinks 
in repose of character with his mother’s 
milk. If you doubt this, look at our in- 
fants in arms, They never wriggle and 
squirm with restlessness, as the American 
babies do. And this disposition remains 
with them through life. A Chinaman 
never wastes hisenergy. He takes things 
deliberately; he does not get nervous over 
his work, and this lack of nerves enables 
him to sleep under almost any circum- 
stances. To him the American impatience 
is unaccountable. He reasons that impa- 
tience and hurry only make one vncom- 
fortable, and why should any one do any- 
thing so unnecessary as to make himself 
uncomfortable?”’ 

Senorita Huidobro says that the Span- 
ish-American women of South America 
are not at all the lazy beings they are sup- 
posed to be; that they often have marked 
executive ability,and that they get through 
with a great deal of work, in addition to 
raising large families; but that they never 
have nervous prostration, because they 
never hurry. The Spanish-American wo- 
man thinks that to hurry impairs her dig- 
nity, and she simply will not do it. Many 
American women, as well as men, would 
gain not only in comfort and dignity, but 
in real efficiency, if they would cultivate 
repose. 





-_<-- 


MAY OFFICERS MARRY? 





Gen. Corbin’s annual report contains 
two recommendations which have a socio- 
logical as well as a military bearing. The 
general, as was expected, favors the beer- 
selling canteen, and advises its restora- 
tion; and he also comes out strongly 
against marriages on the part of the 
younger officers. ‘‘Early marriage is 
greatly to be deplored,’’ says Gen. Cor- 
bin, ‘‘and should be discouraged.”’ ‘A 
young officer should have but one alle- 
giance, and that should be the service.”’ 
The Springfield Republican says: “His 
chief argument, apparently, is that the 
younger officers do not get pay enough to 
warrant the maintenance of families, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, millions of 
decent folks get married in civil life on no 
greater incomes. The anti-marriage idea 
was evidently brought home by Gen. 
Corbin from Germany. The Kaiser dis- 
approves of the matrimonial habit unless 





the officer has private means aside from 
his salary.”’ 

The custom in most European coun- 
tries is to discourage marriage on the 
part of both officers and soldiers, and to 
maintain for them instead a costly and 
unwholesome system of polyandry. Do 
American mothers want to see a like pol- 
icy pursued toward our soldier boys? 


-_>--_- 


EARLY ABUSE OF MRS. STANTON. 








The eulogies upon Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton that have appeared even in news- 
papers opposed to equal suffrage are in 
strong contrast to the way the papers 
treated her and Lucy Stone and Miss An- 
thony in the early days when they were 
trying to secure married women’s proper- 
ty rights, and other reforms now general- 
ly conceded. The Syracuse (N. Y.) Star 
said in 1852: 

“The women at the tomfoolery conven- 
tion now being held in this city talk as 
fluently of the Bible and God’s teachings 
in their speeches as if they could draw an 
argument from inspiration in maintenance 
of their women’s rights stuff. The poor 
creatures who take part in the silly rant 
of brawling women and Aunt Nancy men 
are most of them izmizers of the rankest 
stamp, abolitionists of the most contemp- 
tible kind, and Christian sympathizers 
with such heretics as Willlam Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Parker Pillsbury, C. C. Burleigh, 
and S. S. Foster. These men are all of 
them women’s righters, and preachers of 
such damnable doctrines as would make 
the demons of the pit shudder to hear. 
We have selected a few passages from 
God's Bible for the consideration of the 
infuriated gang.”’ 

When Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
went before the New York Legislature to 
ask for the right of a married woman to her 
own wages and to equal guardianship of 
her children, the Albany Register of March 
7, 1854, said: 

‘‘When these female propagandists of 
woman’s rights confined themselves to 
the exhibition of short petticoats and the 
holding of conventions and speech-mak- 
ing, the people were disposed to be 
amused by them as they would by the wit 
of a clown in a circus, or the performance 
of a Punch and Judy show on fair days, 
or the minstrelsy of gentlemen with 
blackened faces, playing on banjos, the 
tambourine, and bones; but they never 
contemplated that these exotic agitators 
would come up to our Legislature and 
ask for the passage of laws upholding and 
sanctioning their wild and fvolish doc- 
trines. That was a flight of impudence 
hardly regarded as possible. 

‘“‘No man supposed they would abandon 
their private theatricals and walk up to 
the Capitol and insist that their perform- 
ances shall be held in legislative halls. 
The people outside, and especially those 
interested in legislative work, are begin- 
ning to ask one another how long this 
farce is to continue, how long this most 
egregious, ridiculous humbug is to be per- 
mitted to obstruct the progress of busi- 
ness,”’ 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock pithily says: 
‘Compare the comments of the press fifty 
years later upon the work of this same 
woman, and judge for yourselves who it 
is that is leading us onward and upward.”’ 


-_-—-— 


COLLEGE LEAGUE DRAMATICS. 








The College Equal Suffrage League, to 
raise money for the prizes which it offers 
each year to college students for the best 
essay in favor of woman suffrage, will 
give two plays on Dec, 2, at 8 P. M.—‘*The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Gillmore, and ‘‘Nance 
Oldfield,’ under the management of Miss 
Delano. Reserved seats, $1.00: unre- 
served, 50 cents. There is every reason 
to expect a delightful entertainment. 
Tickets are now ready, and those who 
want good seats should secure them early. 
These plays were given at Radcliffe, large- 
ly with the same actors and management 
that will present them for the College 
League, and they proved a great success. 
They will be given at Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall, 30 Huntington Ave., and there 
will be some Filipino music, never before 
heard in America, Tickets may be had now 
at 3 Park Street. 





NEW LEAFLET BY MR. SALTER. 


William M, Salter’s ‘‘What is the Real 
Emancipation of Women?’ is now ready 
in pamphlet form, and may be ordered 
from 3 Park Street at five cents a copy, or 
six copies for 26 cents. 





CONCERNING WOMPN, 


May L. Scorr has been elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Idaho. 

Mrs. R. M. La Fo.Luerres, wife of the 
Governor of Wisconsin, was the first 
woman to vote in her ward in Madison at 
the recent election. She and the Gov- 
ernor went to the polls and cast their 
ballots together, he for all State and Na- 
tional officers, she for State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and upon the 
constitutional amendment changing the 
su peiintendent’s term and salary. 

Miss MARTHA YouNG and Miss Carrie 
Rouse, two gifted young women of Ala- 
bama, are going to make a tour of the 
South together. Miss Young, besides be- 
ing a poet and a collector of folk-lore 
among the colored people, is a dialect 
reader, and reads charmingly from her 
plantation sketches. Miss Rouse is a re- 
markable whistler. Between them they 
will be able to give highly attractive enter- 
tainments. 

Miss EstuHeR WILLARD BATEs of Buos- 
ton University, a daughter of Mrs. Eleanor 
W. F. Bates of the New England Woman's 
Press Association, has won the second of 
the two prizes for essays in favor of 
equal suffrage offered by the College 
Equal Suffrage League. Her topic was 
‘‘Equal Suffrage as an Influence on the 
Home."’ Miss Bates is a sophomore, and 
has already distinguished herself by her 
historical work. 

Mrs, Maria S. Oxwiae in another col- 
umn gives a report of an interesting meet- 
ing just held at the rooms of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club to discuss coéducation, 
Prof. McClintock of Chicago University, 
Prof. John Dewey of the Dewey School 
of Nature, and Mrs, Martha Foote Crowe 
of Northwestern University, were the 
speakers. All expresseed themselves 
strongly in favor of coéducation and 
against ‘‘segregation.”’ 

Mrs. HELEN L, GRENFELL, who has 
served two terms so accceptably as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, was reélected on the Demo- 
cratic ticket at the recent election, in 
spite of the ‘‘Republican wave’’ that swept 
the State. Her name when first proposed 
four years ago was endorsed by a long list 
of college professors and prominent edu- 
eators, and the excellent service that she 
has given has commanded public respect 
and esteem. 

Mrs. Lucia AMES MEAD, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government, re- 
ferred to President Eliot’s statement that 
much more money ought to be appropri- 
ated for the public schools. Mrs, Mead 
said a recent investigation had proved 
that one first-class battle-ship cost more 
than all the ninety-three buildings of 
Harvard University. Plenty of money 
could be had for education when we 
learned to economize on things that ad- 
vancing civilization would render needless. 

Mrs. CuesteR E, Coutter, president 
of the Utah State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has just been elected a member of 
the lower house of the State Legislature, 
by the Republicans of Weber County: 
Mrs. Coulter is a graduate of the law de- 
partment of the University of Michigan. 
She is described as a woman of broad cul- 
ture and of refinement, greatly interested 
in educational and industrial questions, 
and fully alive to the best interests of her 
adopted State. Prominent club women 
have several times been elected to the 
Legislature in Colorado and Idaho, but 
this is the first time that the president of 
a State Federation has been chosen, 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE writes that the 
abolition of foot-binding has now become 
one of the planks of the whole reform 
party in China. She says: ‘All Chinese 
Christians condemn it, no mission, I 
think, now allowing it to be done, In 
1895, several not only did not condemn it, 
but were actually having it done to the 
children confided to their care on their 
mission premises. Thus, with all Chris- 
tians opposed to it, all reformers pledged 
against it, and now the dowager empress 
issuing a decree against it, it seems as if 
my prophecy, that by 1905 it would be 
rare to see any child along the coast-line 
of China having to undergo the agony of 
foot-binding, were in a fair way of being 
accomplished.’’ Mrs. Little quaintly adds: 
‘‘Though most races seem to think wom- 
en require to be handicapped in some way 
in the race of life, no race but the Chi- 
nese is guilty of adding this particular 
difficulty to women’s lives.”’ 
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A PROTEST AGAINST TRAILS. 

Autumn has come with its glory of rich 
color, and, while the trees are losing their 

beautiful gowns, we must be thinking of 
our new ones for the coming winter. 
Eagerly the fashion-plates are scanned to 
see what is ordained for us, and we find 
more evidently and more prominently 
than ever that ‘the trail of the serpent is 
over them all.’’ Yes, it is decreed that 
we sball continue to wear the long street 
dress, our dainty feet fumbling on amid 
the heavy folds that encompass them, the 
fullness and flaredness and general slump- 
iness and superfluousness of the bottom 
accentuated by the long, straight coat of 
the sack-nightgown cut,—a coat designed 
to emphasize the fact that the skirt is not 
to be held up, but made to come in con- 
tact with the street and all that may lie 
thereon. 

Most women have accepted with but 
little protest a manner of dress which, on 
account of its senselessness and impurity, 
shouid have been rejected with indignant 
scoro. An appendage that has to be held 
up with much inconvenience, or dragged 
in the dirt, is neither ladylike nor beau- 
tiful. 

How well we all remember the time, 
not so very long ago, when the street- 
length skirt was in vogue, and when ladies 
were often heard to remark, with an ex- 
pression of great disgust, ‘‘What a filthy 
fashion that was of the trailed street 
skirt! Wecare so much now for neatness 
and sanitation that it will never again pre- 
vail. I, at least, would not adopt it.’’ 
Most of these speakers overestimated 
their strength of character in this respect, 
and are now sweeping our streets in order 
to be like ‘the common herd.’’ Which is 
the healthier feeling, the former horror or 
the present indifference? It was rather 
hard at first; a struggle occurred between 
fashion and cleanliness, and fashion did 
not go to the wall. The wearers of these 
long skirts have sunk to the level of street- 
cleaners, but with a difference; for, while 
the professional removes the refuse from 
polite society, the amateur calmly and 
stylishly brings it into her house and 
hangs it in her closet, ready to be worn 
again, when occasion arises, to the suf- 
frage, anti-suffrage, household economics, 
or other meeting, where questions of the 
purification of the home and society, and 
the welfare of women, are considered. 

Many complain sadly of the burden- 
someness of their long skirts, and of the 
fact that they wear out soon, and are very 
unpleasant to repair and to clean. These 
sufferers are deserving of pity, the pity 
due to those who voluntarily accept an 
unworthy chain. And oh, the tired wom- 
en whom we see wearily trying to lift 
their heavy trains from the ground! And 
what a constant care are the worse than 
useless encumbrances which, if forgotten 
for a moment, are rudely jerked to mind 
by innocent feet that resent the imperti- 
nent hindrance! 

“But think of our rainy-day skirts!’’ 
We do indeed think of them with pleasure; 
but the long skirt is the only one en regle 

‘for most occasions, and the one most in 
evidence abroad as well aa at home; for it 
is with our better dresses that we sweep 
the streets. We stumble over these long 
gowns literally everywhere; but if we are 
free to fetter ourselves, we surely have no 
right, by our dragging trains, to obstruct 
the pathway of others. This style is espe- 
cially severe on the old and on the weak, 
who need all their strength for necesssary 
exertion. It appeals, not to that in wo- 
man which is pure and sensible, but to 
an element that is essentially crude, bar- 
baric and unrefined. Many realize this 
who have not had the moral courage to 
act according to their convictions. ‘‘We 
can not bear to be out of style.’’ No, but 
we bear with most lamentable courage 
the certain results of conformity to it: 
dirt, discomfort, and disease, with the 
knowledge also that by our example we 
are making it harder for other women to 
throw off a yoke that is hindering their 
best life and work. 

It is pleasant to be in the fashion, and 
the desire to dress like others is a normal 
one, when rightly guided; but it does not 
follow that we should swallow fashion 
whole, whether sensible or ridiculous, like 
the silly ostrich that crams everything 
into his stomach, When fashion offers, 
as in this case, a direct insult to woman- 
hood, it is time to cry a halt. ‘*My dress- 
maker says that I must.’’ ‘Everybody 
else does.’’ These are some of the pleas 
urged even by culturedand Christian wom- 
en. Not what is desirable and right, but 
*twhat others do.’’ An ignoble standard 
of action, truly! That was not the spirit 

which actuated Lucy Stone and all whom 
we most revere as helpers of humanity. 
It seems to be assumed by the majority 
that conscience, good sense, and hygiene 
have nothing to do with dress, although 
they are considered very important in 
other departments. Can we hope for the 
best success in combatting the evils exist- 
ing in society, if the moral courage which 
should be one of our strongest weapons is 





so dulled that it can not cut the bonds of 
a foolish fashion? 

There is so much in present social con- 
ditions that is inspiring and encouraging 
for woman, so many bonds have been 
loosed, that never in the history of the 
world has she been as free as now for all 
kinds of healthy development and noble 
service. It isa pity that, in spite of all 
this, the opening of the twentieth century 
finds her stumbling along the public 
highway with trammeled feet, and bur- 
dened with apparel in the highest degree 
inconvenient and unsanitary. This is 
certainly one phase of “the subjection of 
woman,” and one for which man is not 
responsible. If we could only plead igno- 
rance!—but we are steeped in theories of 
sanitation, the importance of cleanliness, 
and obedience to the laws of health. It 
may well be questioned if we really care 
much for these things, when at the call of 
fashion we can so lightly throw them to 
the winds. When ladies of high charac- 
ter are encouraging labor-saving devices 
and working for improved social condi- 
tions, but are going about these labors 
clad in sweeping gowns, they are attempt- 
ing to strain out the gnat, while swallow- 
ing the camel, or, in the words of the old 
saw, “‘saving at the spile, while it is going 
out at the bunghole.”’ 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 

Prohably many who have come grad- 
ually into this kind of dress have not 
stopped to consider how far-reaching are 
the evils flowing from it. One of these is 
the object-lesson of the non-importance 
of neatness and economy that it presents 
to the young. Children are quick to com- 
prehend and to copy their elders, and are 
more powerfully influenced by the con- 
crete example than by the admonitory 
precept. The boy is told that he must 
clean his feet before coming into the 
house; but he sees that mamma does not 
clean her skirt before coming in. The 
girl is taught by her mother that it is 
wrong to spend money foolishly. She 
goes to walk and sees ladies whom she 
admires trailing elegant dresses along the 
street, with broadcloth, silk and trim- 
mings so filthy that one would involun- 
tarily shrink from the wearers. These 
may be ladies of high degree, who would 
themselves inconsistently shrink from the 
poor because they may not be clean. 
**Home, sweet home!’’ But is home sweet 
when the many skirts that we daily see 
on our streets have entered its sacred 
precincts? 

The principle of suitability is a founda- 
tion one in the matter of correct dress, 
but what cares fashion for that? It 
knows as well as we that a trained dress 
ig no more suitable for street wear than is 
a velvet gown for kitchen work; and we 
all know by painful observation that the 
grace of a long skirt exists only in the 
house. Financially, the rich do not feel 
the burden of this fashion, which weighs 
heavily on those of moderate means; but 
the diseases propagated by it fall equally 
on the rich and poor. Think of the im- 
mense quantities of cloth and silk and 
satin and trimmings that, with infinite 
labor and skill and expense, are made 
into elaborate creations of petticoats and 
dress skirts wherewith to sweep the 
streets! Talk of “‘burning money!’’ That 
would be a cleanand sensible thing to do, 
in comparison with spending it for good 
materials to degrade in this manner. 

Fashion, being disgusted to see that 
ladies often tried to hold up their dresses, 
and that some of them succeeded partial- 
ly in doing so at the cost of a very inele- 
gant and frequently immodest appearance, 
has now brought us to the fine point 
where skirts cannot be held up, and the 
hands are free, while the costly broom 
sweeps On its accumulating way quite un- 
molested. We used to think that ease and 
grace of carriage in walking were a great 
attraction in a woman; but the present 
mode of skirt has changed all that, and 
shuffling has now become the stylish gait. 

When the constant warfare with dirt 


.| that women have had to wage is consid- 


ered, it is rather depressing to see so many 
of them going over to the enemy. Pres- 
ent needs and opportunities call for the 
exercise of all the noblest qualities of 
womanhood, and for freedom from weak- 
ening trammels. If life has no serious 
purpose, if there is no blessed work for 
women to do in this beautiful world, then 
the trailing street skirt is all right—all 
right for butterfly women, who live for 
the shell and neglect the substance. But 
for women of character and high ideals it 
is all wrong, an incongruity than which 
nothing could be more glaring. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
meets in Washington this month. The 
printed announcement says that ‘a spe- 
cial feature of the meeting will be an ex- 
hibit of certain developments in Home 
Economics. This exhibit illustrates some 
of the more significant tendencies toward 
hygienic, wsthetic, and efficient living.’’ 
The majority of the college graduates 
present at that meeting may be relied 





traiiing skirts the most markedly signifi- 
cant tendency of women from a hygienic 
point of view that is now noticeable in 
society. They illustrate the fact that, 
while educated women and leaders in 
social economics are talking wisely and 
doing good work along certain lines of 
progress, yet in one of the most impor- 
tant matters, that of dress, their example 
is contrary to their avowed principles. 
These women are watched; the eyes of 
the world are upon them, and it sees that 
much of the good they are seeking to do 
is nullified by this inconsistency. 

As the fashion under consideration is 
drawing us more and more deeply intw its 
increasingly extravagant abyss, let us 
have the reasons clearly stated why our 
noble women who followit do so. Let us 
hear their defence; for surely no consci- 
entious woman would or should give her 
example in favor of any important cus- 
tom which she can not defend; and if 
there are good reasons why we should ac- 
cept this style, notwithstanding its very 
objectionable characteristics, we ought to 
hear them, that our minds may be re- 
lieved by knowing the great compensa- 
tions which many of us do not see. 

BS. he We 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

According to the New York Commercial 
the most conspicuous figure in the oil 
business in Los Angeles, Cal., is a woman. 
There are nearly a million barrels of oil 
produced annually within the corporate 
limits of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Emma A, 
Summers handles more than half of it. 
There are million-dollar corporations bid- 
ding for this vast business, yet nearly 
every important contract executed in the 
city is signed, sealed and delivered in her 
residence at No. 517 California Street. 

Mrs, Summers is a graduate of the New 
Eng'and Conservatory of Music, and when 
oil was discovered in Los Angeles she was 
teaching music. Being always a thrifty 
woman, she had saved up several hundred 
dollars, and, with the consent of her hus- 
band, she decided to sink an oil well. 
Only her persistence and rare business 
instinct carried her through the trials 
that beset her in this venture. 

She finally became a successful pro- 
ducer of oil, and promptly began reducing 
the heavy indebtedness that she had in- 
curred before her first well was completed. 
She established so excellent a reputation 
for meeting all obligations and filling all 
contracts that business began to come to 
her without solicitation, both from pro- 
ducers and consumers of oil. 

She soon became recognized as an im- 
portant factor in the oil business, and 
then began to suffer from the jealousies 
of men who regarded her as a usurper of 
their prerogatives. Powerful combina- 
tions were formed to crush her, but her 
business grew year by year until now she 
delivers 40,000 barrels of oil per month on 
regular contracts. 





WOMEN OWNERS OF VESSELS. 


OrTawa, CAN., Nov. 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a list of Registered Vessels published 
by the Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries of Canada, it is found that there are 
seventy women who are owners or man- 
aging owners of steam vessels, and fifty- 
six women who are owners or managing 
owners of sailing vessels. 

Mary McKay Scorr. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


A Florence Crittenden industrial school 
and a day nursery have been lately estab- 
lished in Mexico, under the encourage- 
ment of Mme. Diaz, the wife of President 
Diaz. Both are a direct result of the 
work of Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, general 
superintendent of the National Florence 
Crittenden Mission, who has just re- 
turned from a three months’ visit to Mex- 
ico. The especial object of her trip was 
to study the conditions surrounding the 
women in that country. The secluded 
life, and the lack of industrial training or 
wider education, make it peculiarly hard 
for women to earn a living. General in- 
terest was aroused, and a public address 
was requested by the commissioner of 
education, Sefior Sierra. A. large and 
representative audience attended, includ- 
ing Government officials and members of 
foreign legations, 

For thirty-nine years the ‘“*Temporary 
Asylum for Discharged Female Prison- 
ers,’’ at Dedham, Mass., has stretched out 
a helping hand to delinquent women. 
Nine hundred women and seventy-nine 
children have been taken to this home 
during the past fourteen years by its 
agent, Miss S. D. Nickerson. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, corner 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Boston, 
offers many and varied helps toward bet- 
ter living. There are evening classes for 
young people in wood-carving and clay- 


upon to illustrate emphatically by their ; modelling, dressmaking, millinery, gym- 





nastics and photography. The Sphinx 
Club of young women is giving piano, 
violin, elocution, drawing and embroidery 
lessons on Saturdays to some fifty chil- 
dren. They have also organized a girls’ 
club. The Mothers’ Club, now in its 
ninth year, meets every Tuesday evening 
for a social time, a cup of tea, and occa- 
sional music and addresses. Three boys’ 
clubs meet two afternoons and an even- 
ing a week for gymnastic exercise, baths, 
drills, games, singing, talks, and a month- 
ly entertainment. The Young People’s 
Club meets every Monday evening, and is 
fast becoming one of the leading features 
of the Parker Memorial. The Wednesday 
evening course of lectures and entertain- 
ments draws large audiences. The min- 
ister, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, has be- 
gun a course of musical lectures on Great 
Church Composers. 


* 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


EMILY 0, KIMBALL, 


Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, the wife of Rev. 
John C. Kimball, of Sharon, Mass., died 
Oct. 16, 1902, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. Grace K. Griswold, in 
Greenfield, Mass. With her departure, 
the cause of woman and of everything 
which is gentle and good has lost an 
earnest and conscientious friend. 

Mrs. Kimball was born in East Alstead, 
N. H., the daughter of Charles and Lydia 
Barrett Richardson, both of whom were 
originally from Massachusetts. Her pleas- 
ant girlhood home was where she could 
look off at the western sky and the grand 
mountain scenery of Vermont, and its 
beauty had no small influence in shaping 
her taste and character. She retained a 
love for the place all her life. Many of 
her paintings are sketches of its scenery; 
and in later years one of her great enjoy- 
ments was to go back and revive with its 
inhabitants and its outlook the memories 
of her younger years. 

She developed at a very early age a 
strong desire for education. After leav- 
ing the schools of her native village, she 
went to Williston Seminary in Easthamp- 
ton, and from there to Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary,—now College,—where for a while 
she came under the powerful influence of 
Mary Lyon. Her open, teachable disposi- 
tion won everywhere the regard of her 
teachers, and she in turn always held 
them in grateful remembrance. 

What she had lovingly received, she 
naturally took up as her life work loving- 
ly to give. At different times she was a 
teacher in Hinsdale, N. H., Northfield, 
Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., and Keene, N. H., 
and was principal first of the Girls’ De- 
partment of the Academy at Rochester, 
Mass., and then of the High School at 
Marietta, O. In each of these places she 
gave herself unsparingly to her work. 
Her own enthusiasm for knowledge she 
inspired in her pupils; with it, also, a 
deep regard for their teacher. At recess 
and at the opening and closing of the 
sessions, her locality could readily be dis- 
covered by the groups of young people 
gathered lovingly around her, a gratitude 
and affection which ended only with their 
lives. In after years, whenever she had a 
leisure hour, there was no way of spending 
it she liked better than to go again into 
the schoolroom, And at Newport, R. I., 
in 1875, when unexpectedly chosen to 
serve for three years on the school com- 
mittee,—one of the first two women chosen 
there,—she did such efficient work as to 
make it seem to all parties the only proper 
choice to be made. 

Resigning in 1860 her situation in Mari- 
etta, she began with her husband, then 
graduated from the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, his pastorate at Beverly, 
Mass., sharing his duties, and sharing the 
spirit which sent him with so many oth- 
ers to take part in the great Union War. 

On leaving Beverly in 1871, she went 
with him to the Pacific Coast, where he 
had been sent as acting Western Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and where she first became acquainted 
with Miss Anthony, then travelling 
through its towns on one of her lectur- 
ing tours. Called back East by friends 
who had suffered in the great Chicago 
fire, she was closely joined with her hus- 
band in his pastorates at Newport, R. I., 
Hartford, Conn., Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
finally in Sharon, Mass. 

The success and love she had won as 
teacher were more than repeated in her 
experience as pastor’s wife. She shared 
with him his studies, advanced with him 
step by step into the great new truths and 
problems of our time,—always, however, 
independently, and with the modification 
of a womanly mind,—joined with him 
heart and soul in his reformatory and 
pastoral work, and at the same time car- 
ried on a gentle ministry that was all her 
own to those in sorrow and perplexity. 

While in Hartford she became especially 
interested in the cause of suffrage for 
women and of their more active participa- 
tion in public affairs. She served for sev- 
eral years as president of the Hartford 








Equal Rights Club, and went twice ag 
delegate to the National Convention at 
Washington. The way in which she be. 
camé a suffragist is quite significant, 
This reform is one of the few things in 
which she did not originally share her 
husband’s views. 
in temperament, enjoying the society of 
refined and cultivated people, and averse 
to everything that was outré and antag. 
Onistic, she looked askance at a movement 
which was outside the established order 
of things, and was made up, as she 
supposed, of people who were angular, 
and whose only tie was that of battling 
for a Quixotic cause, It was only a sense 
of duty and the conviction that equal suf- 
frage is the logical outcome of the equal- 
ity of the sexes in other respects that led 
her timidly and slowly to join in its work, 
the example, perhaps, of Mrs, Stone, Mrs, 
Livermore, Miss Anthony, and others, 
well known, respectable women, having 
had its influence. But, little by little, its 
larger importance dawned upon her, She 
became more and more interested in it ag 
a field in which best to work for religion 
and for general society, as well as distinct- 
ively for women; and in the end she found 
in the co-workers with whom it brought 
her in contact all the culture, refinement 
and good society she had enjoyed outside 
its ranks. Our country has thousands of 
noble women who are standing aloof from 
the suffrage cause for the same reason 
she did; and, like her, all they need is to 
come into its work to find it gives them 
not only the satisfaction of doing some- 
thing in life, but with it a social inter- 
course as delightful as any they will leave, 
and beyond that a companionship such 
as only those touched with a common 
moral earnestness can ever know. 

But Mrs. Kimball was not a suffragist 
alone. She was always more interested 
in duties than in rights — indeed, she 
asked for rights only as the means to 
larger duties. Under her inspiration the 
Club at Hartford took up from year to 
year various kinds of practical work con- 
nected with her sex, such as securing a 
matron to have charge of female prison- 
ers, investigating the condition of the 
cells where they were confined, and cor- 
recting the abuses in their punishment, 
She started a society of ladies called ‘*The 
Literary Delvers,” for the careful study 
of the world’s great writers, and intensely 
enjoyed its meetings. She never relaxed 
in church work, never let a Sunday pass, 
if she could help it, without attendance 
at public worship. She was a charter 
member of the Mt. Holyoke Alumnew As- 
sociation ot Hartford. She was interested 
in temperance, especially in its larger and 
more liberal forms, and ardently so in 
peace. Her love included animals, par- 
ticularly imprisoned ones, and the last 
office given her on earth was that of agent 
for the Audubon Society. 

In 1900 she with her husband came to 
Sharon, Mass., he being called to the pas- 
torate of its Unitarian Church. Here 
they built a commodious and pleasantly 
situated house, which was to have been, 
Mrs. Kimball said, their ‘‘old age home.” 
Though in somewhat failing health, she 
entered, as far as strength would permit, 
into the religious and social life of the 
town, becoming the president of the Wo- 
man’s Alliance, an office she held at the 
time of her death, also an active member 
of the Fortnightly Club and the W. C. T. 
U., and vice-president of the Woman Suf- 
frage League, over which likewise she 
sometimes acted as president. She was 
an excellent presiding officer, keeping the 
business well in hand and the wandering 
speaker to the point. She amused us on 
one occasion when a question was being 
debated and she had called on her hus- 
band for remarks. Coming in late and 
not having fully understood what was up, 
he responded with a rambling speech, 
somewhat wide of the subject. As he 
paused, she quietly remarked, with a 
twinkle of the eye, “If Mr. Kimball has 
really nothing to say, I will call on the 
next speaker,’? which she proceeded to 
do. And generally she had the rare fac- 
ulty of making the meetings social as well 
as parliamentary, blending the parlor 
with the public hall, and helping even the 
humblest and most embarrassed speakers 
to express what they had in mind. 

Summing up her character, without be- 
ing preéminent in any one thing she was 
a good all-around woman, just the kind it 
is desirable to have interested in a strug- 
gling cause. Her intellectuai ability was 
considerable. Her husband tells the 
story that one morning at breakfast, 
while their daughter was in college, the 
question came up as to how much school 
knowledge is retained in after life; and, 
to test her, grasping at the first thing 
which came to his mind, he challenged her 
to repeat from her algebraic studies the 
binomial theorem. To his astonishment, 
without a moment’s hesitation, although 
it was thirty years since her algebra days, 
she rattled it off as readily as if it had 
been her a, b, c. 

She had quite a faculty for drawing and 
painting. Botany and astronomy were 
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her favorite sciences, though with her 
husband she took great interest in the 
study of evolution. She was a lover of 
poetry, not so much “the grand old mas- 
ters and bards sublime’’ as the humbler 
poets, “whose songs gushed from the 
heart,” and on occasions when asked to 
do so she wrote verses which had the 
touch not of genius, but of that subtle 
something always in the true womanly 
nature, which, like her grace of form, was 
itself the very essence of poetry. 

Brought up in the old Congregational 
Orthodox belief, and marked out in early 
life to be a foreign missionary’s wife, her 
own study and thought gradually liberal- 
ized her faith. But the widening of her 
religion did not lessen its depth or 
strength, Worship was always a part of 
her meat and drink. She was liberal in 
the largest sense. With the consent of 
its officers who were fraukly informed as 
to her broadening of faith, she always 
kept her name with her mother’s on the 
register of the little church at Alstead, 
contributing every year something to its 
support, And during the summer outing 
trips on Lake Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence River that she took with her hus- 
band and daughter, she always managed 
to come into pleasant, helpful relations 
on Sunday with whatever religious socie- 
ty they were anchored near. 

Purity, sincerity and truthfulness were 
among her leading characteristics. Ex- 
quisitely neat outwardly, she was equally 
so in mind and heart. Pretence, deceit, 
affectation, were her black beasts. If the 
woman suffrage cause had had anything 
hollow about it, anything even that was 
mere “halloa,’’ it never could have en- 
listed her enthusiasm. Feeling with her 
was more than sentiment. She did not 
despise moonshine, but wanted it the 
genuine article, Her judgment of herself 
was more severe than of anyone else. 
Without being given to any morbid intro- 
spection, she more than once expressed 
regret that her real in life had come so 
far short of her ideal, And yet for the 
most part she had that kind of self-for- 
getfulness which is more significant than 
even unconsciousness of virtues, and that 
is unconsciousness of failings. 

Supreme over all else was her womanly 
love, a love centered in home, yet reach- 
ing out to a wide circle of relatives and 
friends. And it was a love which ex- 
pressed itself in action even more than in 
feeling. While working for large social 
reforms, her life was filled also with little 
homely deeds of kindness. Where others 
were to be helped, she never spared her- 
self, Shrinking instinctively from all that 
was polluting and offensive, there was no 
office, however repulsive, she did not 
gladly do for those in need. Love, not 
logic, the genial spirit rather than the 
flowing speech, though this last was not 
wanting, were the forces by which she 
did her work; and Wordsworth’s often 
quoted lines need only the change of a few 
words to be her description: 

A genuine woman, nobly made 
To cheer, to comfort and persuade. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins, well known to 
the older friends of woman suffrage, and 
the predecessor of Mrs, Kimball as presi- 
dent of the Hartford Equal Rights Club, 
now living in Hartford in her eighty-ninth 
year, writes of her, the two having been 
intimate co-workers: 

She was a peerless woman, so wise, so 
talented, yet ever gentle and amiable. 
She was sincere, and as free from flattery 
as from fault-finding. She entered a 
dwelling like a ray of sunshine, and leav- 
ing it left nocloud behind, Her presence 
anywhere was a benediction. Virtues of 
many different kinds clustered harmoni- 
ously together in her—the intellectual and 
emotional, the spiritual and the humani- 
tarian, depth of feeling and practical good 
sense. Her genial manner and genuine 
goodness drew to lier all hearts. She was 
always ready with soothing word and 
helping hand to minister to sufferers in 
sickness of body or in sorrow of mind. 
Her charity of soul, even for wrong doers, 
whatever might be her momentary out- 
bursts of indignation, was boundless. 
Long and lovingly will she be remem- 
bered here in Hartford. 

The close of her life was worthy of its 
beginning and middle. Heart enlarge- 
ment, fitting name, was its cause. Famil- 
iar with all the great problems of our 
time about the future, and sometimes de- 
pressed and staggered by them, her wo- 
manly feeling rose triumphant over all 
doubt; and she passed away, if not in the 
certainty of an existence beyond death 
with the dear ones who had gone before 
her, yet in all the beauty of that ‘‘faith, 
hope and love,’’—almost the last words on 
her lips,—under the sustaining power of 
which she had always lived. Ww. L. H. 





DR, JANE KIMMELL GARVER. 

Dr. Jane Kimmell Garver died at Hill- 
crest cottage, near Graeffenburg, Pa., Oct. 
%., from nervous prostration. Her hus- 
band, Charles Garver, M. D., died in 1880. 
She is survived by a daughter, Miss 
Phoebe Forward Garver. 

Dr. Garver was the oldest daughter of 
the late Judge Francis M. Kimmell of 
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Chambersburg, Pa., a family famous as 
lawyers and statesmen in the early his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. 

She was born in Somerset, Aug. 31, 
1845, and passed her childhood there un- 
til 1862, when, with her parents, she re- 
moved to Chambersburg, Pa. She read 
medicine with the late Dr. A. H. Senseney, 
at a time when it took much courage and 
meant many personal sacrifices for a 
woman to enter the profession, and she 
was afterwards graduated at the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia. 

Since the death of her husband in 1880, 
Dr. Garver has been connected with the 
medical staff of the State Lunatic hospi- 
tal at Harrisburg, and for twenty years 
has been the chief medical officer of the 
female department. 

In the summer of 1891 she visited 
England and France for her health, and 
while there made some investigation into 
the methods of treatment and care of the 
insane in those countries. She was an 
acknowledged authority on mental dis- 
eases, and has written much on that 
branch of her profession. Notable among 
her contributions may be mentioned a 
paper read before the State Medical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania in session at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., a few years ago, upon 
heredity. Upon this occasion the scenes 
of her former home and early struggles in 
the study of medicine proved an inspira- 
tion to her. Her last literary contribu- 
tion was on ‘Peace,’’ before the Civic 
Club, Harrisburg, Pa., last summer, She 
was regent of the Harrisburg chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Kevolu- 
tion at the time of her death. She was 
for many years a member of the Woman 
Suffrage Association, well grounded in 
its principles, and deeply interested in the 
success of the movement, She was pres- 
ent at the National Convention in Wash- 
ington last winter. 

Dr. Garver, in her lifetime, furnished a 
complete refutation of the once popular 
idea that a woman unsexes herself by fol- 
lowing her ambitions beyond the family 
circle. Her social qualities were most at- 
tractive, and she possessed in an unusual 
degree the warm allegiance and affection 
of her friends. In the varied and exact- 
ing duties of her office she found time to 
receive all who sought her out, whether 
on professional or social errands, and to 
them she was ever the same cordial, frank 
and charming personality. P. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERYWHERE, OF 
Truth Stranger than Fiction. By James 
Henry Foss, A.M. Published by the 
author, 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a lively transcript of a singular- 
ly varied experience. Our modern sar- 
roundings afford contrasts greater than 
ever before. Here is the autobiography 
of a man who has lived twenty different 
lives in one, although not yet old. ‘Born 
in a hut of logs,’’ where, as he tells us, 
‘there were more children than potatoes,”’ 
in the wilds of Maine, he was carried amid 
storm, flood, calamity, and sorrow in a 
‘prairie schooner,’’ with a skeleton horse 
and cow as motive power, into far-off 
Massachusetts. Here the boy went 
through a course of training consisting 
l«rgely of Latin grammar and other stud- 
ies having little value to him in after life. 
He rvundly denounces the “cramming 
machiues’’ known as academies, and de- 
muds radical refurm from top to bottom. 
He affirms that hundreds of girls who 
might have made good housekeepers are 
to-day useless invaiids, made so by the 
sv-cilled “higher education,’ and that 
hundreds of boys who might have become 
successful fsrmers «nd mechanics are now 
dissipating in beer shops while waiting in 
vain for lily-ti gered positions as book- 
keepers or te chers. He became a victim 
of “the elective study craze,’ choosing 
precisely the studies which had the least 
value for his future life. He became a 
“dominie pedagogue,"” a ‘disenchanted 
collegian preacher,” a political stump 
speaker, a founder of towns and cities in 
Florida, a practical socialist and colonizer, 
a@ victim of land-sharks—always on the 
eve of success and foredoomed to failure, 
but always true to his friends aud rela- 
tives and happy in his domestic relations. 
His friend and namesake, Sam Walter 
Foss, says of his narrative: ‘‘It is a good, 
unconventional, rollicking, human, spon- 
taneous book. There is a streak of poe- 





try, a streak of humor, and a good thick 
streak of horse sense running through the 
book. It will do any man or woman or 
child good to read it.” H. B. B. 


Avery. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1902. Price, $1. 


This book is the story of a husband and 
wife, of a beautiful love, marred by 
thoughtless neglect on the husband's part 
and extreme sensitiveness on that of the 
invalid wife. It has the peculiar intensi- 
ty,delicacy and pathos which is character- 
istic of the author—a woman of genius 
whose works are full of humor and sad- 
ness. Her pictures of life are painful yet 
genuine transcripts of the tragedy and 
comedy which are constantly going on be- 
neath the superficial commonplaces of 
human experiences. The book is a pro- 
found revelation of feminine character, 
and as such ought to be read by every man 
who wishes to give happiness to the wom- 
en who are dear to him. Much domestic 
unhappiness would be prevented if men 
would give heed to this narrative. It 
may be called a psychological study of a 
woman made unduly nervous by invalid- 
ism—a type too common in our phase of 
civilization. H, B. B, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PETE IN THE HOUSE 

Pete was a pet lamb, black as a eoal, 
and with four black horns. Two of them 
were tiny ones, just back of the “truly” 
horns. 

Pete was Nona’s pet. She and her lit- 
tle friend Joey spent hours playing with 
him. Sometimes they dressed him in a 
sun-bonnet and jacket and played that he 
wasa boy. Then they hitched him to the 
little cart for a horse to draw the dollies 
about. 

I am sorry to say that Pete was given to 
mischief. Nona’s mother said many times 
that he would have to be sent off to the 
great pasture with the flock, Yet Nona’s 
pleading had always saved him. 

One day Pete did something so bad that 
everybody said he could be endured no 
longer, Put Nonaand Joey could not see 
why Pete should be blamed at all; and 
we don’t, either. 

Nona’s mother went to the village one 
afternoon. Joey came over to keep the 
little girl from being lonely. Pete seemed 
very happy. He was full of play, leaping 
about the yard and butting everything he 
could see. After a while the children 
were hungry, and went into the pantry to 
eat the lunch Nona’s mother had set out 
for them, Pete went, too, and stood 
about the table for bits of bread and cake 
that the children gave him after they had 
finished. 

Then Nona tied a pink ribbon about his 
black neck, Joey took down the looking- 
glass and set it against the wall so that 
Pete could see himself. He stared at the 
lamb in the glass fora moment. Then he 
stamped his foot and shook his head 
saucily. The other lamb stamped its foot 
and shook its head, too. That made Pete 
very angry, and he stamped harder than 
ever. 

Nona clapped her hands in delight. 
Joey rolled on the floor with laughter. 
Crash! Pete had run and putted his 
black head right through the looking- 
glass. There lay the shining bits scat- 
tered on the floor. Pete, with the frame 
on his neck, ran about the room very 
much frightened. 

Just then Nona’s mother came and re- 
leased poor Pete. Nonaand Joey took all 
the blame upon themselves, as indeed 
they should. But it did not save Pete 
from being sent away to the mountain 
pasture, where for many days he mourned 
for his little friends. —Our Little Ones, 





HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Pewrent—Your sermon on ‘‘Econ- 
omy’’ this morning, doctor, was a sensi- 
ble discourse. 

Dr. Churchmus—Thank you: it seems 
to have been appreciated from the ap- 
pearance of the contribution basket.— 
Puck. 


A good father, observing that regular 
attendance at a Lent Mission had done 
nothing to reform one of his parishioners, 
told him so, and asked him the reason. 
“Ab! father,’’ he replied, ‘I can manage 
the faith right enough; but the morals 
bate me.”’ 


Our boy of five had been promised 
trousers and a dog, to be given him in the 
autumn, if he were good all summer. 
One day I said to his father, ‘‘Henry has 
been very good ail this week.’”’ Then in 
an aside, I added, ‘‘I think it is partially 
physical.’’ This did not escape him; for 
he added quickly, ‘‘No, tishn’t, ith partly 
puppy and partly pauth.’’—Babyhood. 


A schoolmaster in the north of Scot- 
land keeps his boys steadily at their 
desks, but gives them leave to nibble 
from their lunch-baskets sometimes as 
they work. One day he noticed that one 
of his pupils was paying more attention to 
a@ small tart than to his lesson. ‘‘Tom 
Bain,” said the master, “‘listen to the les- 
son, will ye?’’ ‘I’m listening, sir,’’ said 
the boy. ‘‘Listening, are ye?”’ exclaimed 
the master. ‘‘Then ye’re listening wi’ one 
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year an’ eating pie wi’ the other.” —Tid- 
Bits. 


The late William M. Evarts once dis- 
covered E. Delafield Smith, the well- 
known lawyer and corporation counsel of 
New York City, singing in church with 
all his heart. He whispered to a friend: 

“Why, there is Smith singing ‘I want to 
be an Angel.’ I knew he wanted to be 
District Attorney, but I didn’t know he 
wanted to be an angel.”’ 

The remark was repeated to Mr. Smith, 
and quick as a flash came the retort: 

‘*No, I have never mentioned the matter 
to Evarts, knowing that he had no influ- 
ence in that direction!” 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation _ of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 





Boston 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of De tic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gooeription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 

culation of any scientific soornel, Terms, $3 a 

ear ; four months, $1. by all newsdealers, 
B 


UNN & Co,20'0r=cme. New York 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. nr other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be‘ng 
annually available for seule. 














For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1908. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


SESS S— 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECOLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Case 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, & 
monthly publication devoted to the deve a 
of the ific coast, will be sent on appl 2 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Lt Ny LT 
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Newspaper Decisiois. 

1. If a person orders his pape discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








DOMESTIC IMPERIALISM. 


We have heard much about ‘‘Imperial- 
ism” during the past five years. As the 
word is usually applied, it means the gov- 
erning of alien races or peoples against 
their will. But in a larger sense it means 
despotism in all its phases. 

Asa matter of fact, all human govern- 
ment seems to have originated in imperi- 
alism. In the earliest forms of society 
supreme power is always vested: in some 
individual ruler who is recognized as the 
final authority. But history invariably 
teaches the same lesson:—irresponsible 
power corrupts its possessor; it is always 
abused; and it leaves its subjects degrad- 
ed and enslaved. Yet, because ‘‘order is 
heaven’s first law,’’ even despotism is 
better than anarchy, and political progress 
thereby becomes possible. In the orderly 
evolution of society the despotism gives 
place to aristocracy of birth, and that in 
turn is widened into an aristocracy of 
wealth. Such was the highest type of 
organized society a hundred and fifty 
years ago, Even to-day we have, in many 
of our States, a social and political aris- 
tocracy of race, and in every State but 
four an aristocracy of sex. 

Imperialism therefore is nothing new. 
Nor is its exercise over the Filipino, the 
Porto Rican, or the Hawaiian, anything 
more than an application of our existing 
institutions in a wider field. 

But there is a domestic despotism to 
which Jess attention has been given. In 
every State and nation, from time imme- 
morial, it has governed the relation of the 
sexes. In some it exists in its grosser 
forms of polygamy, polyandry, child mar- 
riage, and the seclusion of women from 
every possible form of publicity. Even 
in the English speaking - races, while 
greater independence has been asserted 
and maintained among men, society is 
only just beginning to extend social and 
legal liberty to women. Many of the men 
who call themselves ‘‘anti-imperialists,”’ 
and denounce most vigorously the control 
of alien races abroad, have no word of 
censure for similar control of one-half of 
our own citizens at home. To deny an 
ignorant Filipino a voice in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs is tyranny; to 
deny the wives and mothers of Boston a 
vote on district option is a matter of 
course. Until within six months the en- 
lightened Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts deprived every married mother of 
any lega! right to the care and custody of 
her minor children so long as she lived 
with her husband. Only by effecting a 
legal separation and breaking up the home 
could a mother secure the right to her 
own offspring. And it took a shocking 
case of insanity, murder, and attempted 
suicide of an outraged mother to wring 
from our Legislature a reluctant conces- 
sion of a woman’s legal right to a share in 
the control of her own children. Yet a 
woman is a citizen of the United States 
and of the State in which she resides. 

Taken as a general fact to day, all over 
the world, women are living under do- 
mestic imperialism, and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases they make no audible pro- 
test. But there never can be a true 
republic until domestic imperialism ceases 
to exist, and woman takes her rightful 
place beside man in the home, and in so- 
ciety, in church and State, and nation. 

H. B. B. 





————__—»oam 
INDIFFERENCE VS. INTEREST. 


The recent election in Minneapolis has 
stirred the Minnesota Journal up to make 
some wise remarks that have a clear bear- 
ing upon equal suffrage, though the writer 
did not suspect it. 

Minnesota, in common with a few other 
States, has an absurd provision thata con- 
stitutional amendment must receive a 
majority not only of all the votes cast 
upon it, but of all the votes cast at the 
election. In all these States it has been 
found practically impossible to carry any 
amendment, no matter how slight the 
opposition to it, because it is impossible 
to get the large affirmative vote required. 

At the recent election in Minneapolis, 
there was also a local bond issue to be de- 
cided, and this too required a majority of 
all the votes cast on the question. The 
Journal says: 

“Viewing the dismal results of the ref- 
erence to the people of proposed amend- 

ments to the State constitution and local 
bond issues, the first impulse is to jump 
to the conclusion that the referendum is 





nothing but an iridescent theory, strong 
in its appeal to believers in popular rule, 
but hopelessly ineffective, if not injurious 
to the common weal, in practice. Noth- 
ing seems to be able to dispel the mental 
inertia of the people when cenfronted 
with political questions that are not, as 
it were, demonstrated by the use of 
names. The voters like not abstract 
propositions. 

“But is this failure of about half the 
people to interest themselves in such 
vital questions a valid reason for refusing 
to refer matters of legislation to the other 
half? Because half the people are indif- 
ferent, shall we, in a sense, disfranchise 
those who do take a keen interest and 
express an opinion? Should we not rath- 
er encourage this half by ignoring those 
who disfranchise themselves, instead of 
counting their indolent or ignorant indif- 
ference as of equal weight with the intel- 
ligent and energetic interest of the others? 
Do we not encourage accessions to the in- 
different by an absurd requirement which 
dooms the interested to see their activity 
foiled election after election by apathy? 

*“‘While universal suffrage gives every 
man the opportunity to take part in gov- 
ernment, it does not teach that the man 
who refuses to use this great principle is 
the political equal of the man who does, 
or that his silence is of as much value as 
the vote of his brother. Political ques- 
tions should be decided, as the fate of the 
candidates is decided, by the preponder- 
ant vote of the actual voters, not of the 
possible voters. A majority of those vot 
ing on such questions as bond issues and 
constitutional amendments should be em- 
powered to decide them.” 

But, in deciding the woman suffrage 
question, it is constantly assumed that 
the woman who does not care anything 
about the matter either way ought to be 
counted as opposed, and that her ‘‘indo- 
lent or ignorant indifference’’ ought to be 
counted as ‘of equal weight with the in- 
telligent and energetic interest’? of such 
@ woman as Lucy Stone or Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. A. 8. B. 





MRS. CLARY’S LARGE VOTE. 

The large vote cast for Mrs. Fanny J. 
Clary as a candidate for the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives is the 
more striking in view of the uncertainty 
whether she would have been held eligible 
if elected; so that every man who voted 
for her was undoubtedly reproached by 
the politicians as probably throwing his 
vote away. 

The Springfield Republican’s corre- 
spondent from the First Hampshire Dis- 
trict writes: 

‘There are a good many people who re- 
joice because of the large vote for Mrs, 
Clary, which constitutes a good showing 
for the first candidacy of a woman for a 
State office, and is gratifying to those who 
are acquainted with the ability and agree- 
able personality of the candidate. How 
far her vote indicated a disposition to ac- 
knowledge the full politica! rights of wo- 
men it is difficult to tell under the cir- 
cumstances, but, at any rate, the remark- 
able success of the venture is welcome to 
the advocates of woman’s rights as one of 
the good fortunes of war.”’ 

Last year the Prohibition candidate, a 
man, had only 75 votes. This year Mrs. 
Clary had 493, while the Democratic can- 
didate had only 588—less than a hundred 
more votes than the woman. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON MRS. STANTON. 


From the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, 
and all the way between, equal suffrage 
clubs are passing memorial resolutions for 
Mrs. Stanton, and sending them to the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL for publication. 
When it is considered that there are hun- 
dreds of these clubs in the country, and 
that probably every one of them has 
passed or will pass such resolutions, it 
will be seen how impossible it is for one 
small weekly paper to find room for them. 

Even more significant than these affec- 
tionate tributes from the suffragists are 
the editorial expressions of esteem that 
have appeared in daily papers strongly 
opposed to equal suffrage, and their al- 
most universal acknowledgment of the 
great services that Mrs. Stanton rendered 
to her sex in securing the amendment of 
the property laws—a service ungenerous- 
ly and untruthfully denied by officers of 
the Anti-Suffrage Associations in their 
published works for many years past. 

A. 8. B. 





DR. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind 
in this city will annually observe Nov. 10, 
the birthday of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, as 
**Founder’s Day.’’ Last year the hun- 
dredth anniversary of bis birthday was 
celebrated with memorable speeches in 
his honor from friends, comrades, and pu- 
pils, the meeting being presided over by 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. The whole scene was 





pervaded with the beautiful and serene 
influence of a great soul, which seemed to 
lend light and strength to every word of 
affectionate tribute. Mrs. Howe, her 
children and grandchildren grouped near 
her, occupied a seat of honor. The ad- 
dresses, full of rich reminiscence, insp:r- 
ing thought, and brilliant anecdote, from 
Dr. Hale, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Profes- 
sor Manatt of Brown University, and oth- 
ers, including the beautiful and touching 
words of Mrs. Howe, have been gathered 
in an attractive pamphlet, the Howe Me- 
morial Monograph. Here also are print- 
ed the many grateful letters from every 
part of the world, written by those who 
could not come in person, The volume, 
enriched with excellent portraits of Dr. 
Howe and his home, gives a valuable rec- 
ord of this wonderful, heroic, beneficent 
life. Cc. W. 


A TRIBUTE TO MBS. STANTON. 





Grace Greenwood sends to us, as appro- 
priate for republication at this time, her 
poem written for Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s 84th birthday. The many clubs 
which are holding memorial meetings 
will be glad to have it reprinted. It orig- 
inally appeared in the Woman's Tribune. 


TWO ELIZABETHS, 


A great and good Elizabeth 
Was Hungary’s royal saint, 

For whom rare miracles were wrought, 
That pious poets paiut. 

She fought with nature and her heart 
For many weary years, 

Resigning ease and joy and love, 
For penances and tears. 


Once, from excessive prayers and fasts, 
Sorrow, and scourging sore, 

She was about to faint and sink 
Upon her chapel’s floor, 

When lo! the water that she craved 
Was by some power divine 

Changed on her trembling, pallid lips 
To good old Tokay wine. 


She prayed and wept herself to death, 
This hapless saint, Elizabeth! 


Another great Elizabeth 
I sing, in greater times, 
Who merits better tributes far 
Than these, my balting rhymes. 
Her life a noble poem is 
In cantos eighty-four— 
A record of long warfare waged, 
And victories galore. 
Not hers her own pure flesh to scourge, 
But folly, vice and wrong; 
At peace with Nature, loving love, 
Home comfort, mirth and song, 
She faints not, though the way seems 
drear 
And hard, and far the goal; 
’Tis we who sink and need the cheer, 
The good wine of her soul, 
Her earnest, royal soul. 
Still Joving life, not fearing death, 
God save our Queen Elizabeth! 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Barnard Bulletin, the weekly un- 
dergraduate paper of Barnard College, 
which was started two years ago by three 
members of the class of ’02, has been suc- 
cessful financially ever since. It has now 
over $100 in its treasury. The editors 
mean to place the money at the disposal 
of the Undergraduate Association, to buy 
some luxury dear to student hearts, such 
as scenery for the Barnard Theatre. Miss 
Jean Miller, ’03, has just been elected 
editor-in-chief. 

Every year Founder’s Day, Nov. 7, is 
celebrated at Mount Holyoke College, and 
the story of Mary Lyon and her work is 
re-told in grateful remembrance. Regard- 
ing her and the institution she founded, 
the Boston Transcript says: 

Mary Lyon is its great name, as it ought 
to be. Though dying at fifty-two, she was 
venerable in service. She had been a 
teacher for more than a generation, and 
yet through it all she was herself the stu 
dent from whom she exacted the most. 
While attending the famous Sanderson 
Academy at Ashfield she studied twenty 
hours a day, and committed to memory 
Adame’s Latin grammar in three days. 
But behind all her strong mental gifts 
there was a spirit of consecration which 
made her a power in her generation. 
Founder’s Day should be forever sacred 
at the college. Sixty-five of them have 
come and gone since Mary Lyon made 
her notable venture into the field of high- 
er education for her sex in the beautiful 
village of South Hadley. The modest 
seminary of 1837 is the full-fledged college 
of 1902. But the same spirit is there, and 
the growing appreciation of it has brought 
enlarged resources and added strength to 
the institution. It is enough to say for it 
at the present time that President Woolley 
is a worthy successor of Mary Lyon. 

Several years ago the Georgia Chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Confed 
eracy decided to build a memorial to 
‘that first and best-loved daughter of the 
confederacy, Winnie Davis,’’ in the form 
of a dormitory at the State Normal School 
at Athens. On Nov. 1 the corner stone of 
this building was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies, in the presence of the State 
legislators, the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, the chancellor of the University, 
the president of the Normal School, stu- 
dents, and distinguished visitors. The 
dormitory will accommodate sixty stu- 
dents, the daughters of Confederate sol- 
diers, who will live there. Miss Millie 
Rutherford, of Athens, president of the 





Georgia Chapter, has been invited by the 
State Legislature to address the law-mak- 
ers in regard to the Winnie Davis memo- 
rial. F. M, A. 





The Congregational Church has just 
lost one of its ablest women. Miss Abbie 
B Child, home secretary of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, died suddenly at her 
home in this city on Nov. 9. Next to Mrs. 
Albert Bowker, the founder of the Board, 
she has been the most active in building 
up this great organization, in administer- 
ing its affairs at home, and in guiding its 
successful work abroad. She has been 
almost as well known in the missionary 
circles of other denominations as her own, 
and her name has been familiar in foreign 
missionary societies around the world. 
She was the official representative of her 
Board at the World’s Conference in Exe- 
ter Hall, London, in 1888, and read an 
important paper there. She was the chair- 
man of a committee formed at that Con- 
ference for the more effective prosecution 
of work for women in all lands. She took 
a leading part in preparing for the Ecu- 
menical Conference on Foreign Missions 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, April, 1900, 
and was one of the notable members of 
the Conference. She was there made 
chairman of the committee to provide 
plans for the united study of missions 
among the Christian women of the world. 
For thirty-two years Miss Child had been 
the home secretary of the Board, and edi- 
tor of Life and Light, and she had made 
her missionary zeal and information con- 
stantly felt throughout the whole constit- 
uency of the Board. In 1888 she visited 
the missions in Spain and Turkey, and in 
1895-96 she made a journey around the 
world, visiting especially the missions of 
the Board in India and Ceylon, China and 
Japan. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer is giving a 
course of lectures on ‘‘Modern Philanthro- 
py,’’ in New York, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Conference of the Society 
for Ethical Culture. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The Boston Political Class opened its 
18th season with a public meeting on Nov. 
12. The programme for the coming year 
will include addresses on current events, 
parliamentary practice, and papers and 
debates upon practical political topics, 
such as strikes, trusts and the tariff. 


A movement to furnish the consumptive 
poor with free diet, care from a trained 
nurse, and instruction as to healthful liv- 
ing, has been started in Cambridge, Mass., 
by Mrs. Rufus P. Williams, chairman of 
the philanthropy section of the Canta- 
brigia Club. The work will be carried on 
under the auspices of the Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Shepard Congregational 
Church, of which Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie is pastor. Other churchesand organi- 
zations will be asked to unite in the ef- 
fort. The coéperation of the Board 
of Health and prominent physicians 
is assured. There will be a board 
of medical advisers who will keep the new 
association in touch with the best meth- 
ods for curing consumption. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell addressed 
the Waban Woman’s Club on equal suf 
frage last week. Next week Mrs. A. J. 
George will present the other side. Mrs, 
George refused to speak if any criticism 
or reply were permitted. The suffrage 
speakers, on the other hand, always invite 
criticism and questions. 


In a recent address on “The Work of 
the Mothers’ Club,’’ Mrs. Mary L. Butler, 
of Chicago, I!l., told of the first mothers’ 
club. It was organized in 1812, when a 
woman in Portland, Me., becoming im- 
pressed with her responsibilities, made 
an attempt to solve some of the problems 
which are presented to mothers in all 
ages. She called the mothers of her 
neighborhood together, and it was decided 
that this first meeting should be followed 
by others, during which prayer should be 
offered for the children of the members 
and their training discussed. The moth- 
ers’ clubs of the present day are founded 
on broader lines, and are intended to go 
far in the study of the child. A prime 
feature of the club of to-day is the associ- 
ation of teachers with the mothers for 
mutual help and for a clearer understand- 
ing of the questions concerning the child’s 
welfare. 


Miss Jane Campbell read the following 
report from the Philadelphia W. S. A. at 
the recent annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania,Federation: 

“Our work for the year has been on ed- 
ucational lines branching out in many 
directions. This educational work is 
largely aided by other organizations— 
which are all unconscious of the fact that 
they are working directly in our interest. 
Thus any organization of women which is 
desirous of, say, having our City Councils 
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pass any particular ordinance, and has its 
wishes disregarded sole y because the 
members are political ciphers, is Tapidly 
learning the lesson that our Society is 
constantly teaching—that a woman needs 
the ballot as much as her brother. Such 
an object-lesson is invaluable. 

“Again, when in the brand-new cry. 
sade in Philadelphia to induce men to 
exercise their rights and duties as citi. 
zens, the step is not far to the realization 
that if a woman is competent to learn 
when the primaries are to be held, and 
where, and then impart her knowledge to 
the intelligent male voter and make him 
understand that he has a right to attend 
these primaries, and to jog the memory of 
this same intelligent voter on election 
day, and coax or goad or influence or 
induce him to go to the polls, etc.,—the 
step is not far to the realization that she 
may possibly be competent to cast a vote 
herself, and to do it as well as this same 
intelligent or indifferent male. This is 
another fine educational lesson that our 
unconscious allies are learning. 

“One important field of work which 
the Philadelphia Suffrage Society covers 
is the distribution of literature that is a 
delight to the minds and consciences of 
thoughtful men and women, the printed 
word often reaching where the spoken 
could not. The press of Philadelphia is 
also an aid, some forty Philadelphia pa- 
pers printing articles advocating our 
cause regularly, and as we are constantly 
gaining new members, and once a believer 
in the justice of political equality for men 
and women always a believer, we may 
truthfully and triumphantly report ‘Prog- 
ress.’ ”’ 

The Ebell Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has outgrown its bouse, and its building 
committee has recommended a new struc- 
ture of bungalow architecture, with a Jap- 
anese tea-garden for afternoon entertain- 
ments. Another unusual idea is to have 
a central court filled with palms, where 
musicians may be placed, and which shall 
connect with every roum on the first floor 
and open into the garden. An option has 
been secured on a desirable lot, and it is 
proposed to spend at least $35,000 for the 
ground and building. F. M. A. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
State Board of Directors of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, 
Nov. 7, Mrs. Park in the chair, 


A resolution rejoicing over the election 
of Governor Bates was passed, and it was 
voted to send a letter of congratulation to 
him, and toall those members of the 
Legislature who voted for suffrage last 
year and who have been reélected. 


SEND IN THE DUES, 


It will soon be time for the State Suf- 
frage Association to send in its dues to 
the National. Massachusetts has grown 
steadily in membership for the last seven 
years, a record which few other States 
can equal as to absence of fluctuations. 
Even New York at the last National Cun- 
vention had to report a decline in mem- 
bership. If Massachusetts is to live up 
to her record, the local auxiliaries must 
be prompt about sending in their dues to 
the State Association. The only year 
when Massachusetts had to report at the 
National Convention a seeming decrease 
(although there had been a real increase), 
the mortifying fact was due to the failure 
of a large local auxiliary League to send 
in its dues to the State on time. The 
State dues must be sent to the National 
about Dec. 25, 

The annual dues from the local to the 
State are twenty-five cents for each paid- 
up member of the local. Of this twenty- 
five cents the Stace is under obligation to 
send ten cents to the National. The State 
and local dues are not a gift, but an obli- 
gation voluntarily assumed when the local 
becomes auxiliary to the State aud the 
State to the National. Over and above 
the auxiliary dues, many of the State As- 
sociations make an annual gift to the 
National, and many of the locals make an 
avgual gift to the State. But, in sending 
in the money, the difference between the 
dues and the gift should be kept clear. 
Thus, if a local with twenty paid-up 
members sends $10 to the State Associa- 
tion, the local treasurer in f urwarding it 
should explain that $5 of it is dues and $5 
a contribution. Otherwise, if the whole 
$10 is sent in as ‘‘dues,’’ the State treas- 
urer will naturally suppose that the local 
has 40 members, and under this mistake 
he will forward to the National treasurer 
$4 out of the $10, instead of $2, which is 
all that really ought to go to the National. 

This matter has been explained at some 
length because there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding about it. If 
any one does not yet perfectly compre 
hend it, a fuller explanation will be sent 
on request. The State Association is glad 
to receive gifts from the Leagues, but we 
do not want to send out of the State as 
dues to the National more money than we 
really owe to the National—i., e., ten cents 
for each paid-up member of the State As- 
sociation and of its local auxiliaries. 

CARD CATALOGUE. 

Each League treasurer is asked to send 
to 3 Park Street a list of the names and 
addresses of members of her League, cor- 
responding to the number of dues paid to 
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the State Association this year, in order 
that every paid-up member’s record _ 
be kept in the card catalogue at head- 
quarters. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Registration will close Nov. 19 in Bos- 
ton and other cities. The terms of many 
of the best members of the Boston school 
board expire this year, and it is importaot 
that the women should cast a large vote. 
The Boston Board of Election Commis- 
sioners has ‘“revised’’ the list of women 
entitled to vote for school committee, and 
has dropped 2,206 names. It will be re- 
membered that last year the names of 
many women were struck off without 
cause. Let no woman assume this year 
that her name is on the list because it 
ought to be there. Examine the list and 
make sure. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Mrs. Page reported for the Organization 
Committee that meetings to organize new 
committees or Leagues were to be held in 
Everett and Stoughton; and that Miss 
Blackwell lately addressed the Women’s 
Club of Waban, after which a number of 
its members signed their names as suffrag- 
ists. 

The Organization Committee asks all 
persons who know suffragists in any part 
of Massachusetts to send their names and 
addresses to 8 Park Street, that the Com- 
mittee may communicate with them and 
try to get them to organize local com- 
mittees, 

MISS CLAY’S PLAN, 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, which 
made the largest gain in ye ees last 
year of any State, says an almost unlimit- 
ed number of busy people, both men and 
women, will join if they are made to un- 
derstand clearly that membership involves 
no requirements except to believe in suf- 
frage and to pay the annual dues. Miss 
Clay says the most efficient woman in each 
local should be chosen treasurer, and 
should go from house to house asking 
people to join. She should explain that 
they will be under no obligation to attend 
meeetings or to do any work, unless they 
wish to; and that if they become members 
she will call on them annually and ask for 
their dues. This plan has been so suc- 
cessful in Kentucky that at the last Na- 
tional Convention Miss Clay was made 
chairman of a National Committee to urge 
its adoption in all the States. 

Some people object to the idea of tell- 
ing prospective members that they need 
not go to any meetings or do any work. 
They are only told that they need not do 
so upless they wish. To gather in mem- 
bers of this kind does not lessen the num- 
ber of active workers; it adds to the act- 
ive workers those who are now merely 
passive believers, by inducing them to 
strengthen the numbers of the Associa- 
tion with their names and its treasury 
with their dues. 

Cambridge and Lynn propose to make 
a special effort to carry out this plan. 
SUFFRAGE STAMPS AND INTERNATIONAL 

REPORTS. 

Each local League has received from 
National Headquarters a notice in regard 
to the reports of the International Suf- 
frage Conference, price 50 cents, and the 
new suffrage postage stamps, price 20 
cents for 25 stamps, 30 cents for 50 stamps, 
50 cents for 100 stamps. Both may be 
ordered from 2008 American Tract So- 


ciety Building, New York City. Every 
suffragist should send for them. 
TWO NEW DIRECTORS, 

Mrs, Otto B. Cole and Mrs. Holmes 


Hinckley were elected to the State Board 
of Directors to fill vacancies. 


LEGISLATIVE. 

As the members of the next Legisla- 
ture are now elected, each League is 
asked to find out how its own Senator 
and Representatives stand on suffrage,aud 
to send the information to Mrs. J.T. Jones, 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 


NOMINATIONS FOR ANNUAL MEETING, 


Mrs. Cole, Miss Blackwell, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. Page and Dr. Hawks were 
chosen a committee to prepare a list of 
nominations for next year’s officers, to be 
submitted to the State annual meeting to 
be held in Jannary. 

As each League nominates one member 
of the State Board of Directors, the 
Leagues are requested to send in their 
nominations to 3 Park Street before Jan. 
1, in order that the names may be printed 
on the ballot. 

The delegates to the State annual meet- 
ing, of whom each’ League elects several 
—one at large and one for each 25 of its 
paid-up members—should not be con- 
founded with the Directors, of whom each 
League nominates one, to serve on the 
State Board for a year. It is the name of 
the Director that the Leagues are now 
asked to send in. 

LEAFLETS FREE FOR POSTAGE, 

The Association will send free, to any- 
one who will pay the postage (four cents 
and eight cents a pound) an assorted pack- 
age of its older leaflets. Many of these 
are excellent suffrage literature, but as 
the Association is coustantly publishing 
new leaflets, it wants to clear its shelves 
of the old ones When bundles of litera- 
ture are sent out free in this way, the se- 
lection of the leaflets must be left to 
Headquarters. Send postage for as large 
@ quantity as you can use, and you will 
receive it promptly. 

REPORTER TO MONTHLY LETTER. 

It was voted to ask every League to ap- 
point one member whose duty it shall be 
to send a short report of each League 
meeting to Miss Blackwell for the Month- 
ly Letter. 

The League reports will be found on 
page 368. Newton has taken a step which 
other Leagues would do well to follow; it 
has called the attention of all the women’s 
clubs in its neighborhood to the offer of 
the State Suffrage Association to send a 





speaker free of charge to any club wg 
to hear the subject of suffrage present 
The remonstrants have begun to hold 
parlor meetings with great activity, and 
we should not be less active. 


MRS. WIDDRINGTON TO SPEAK, 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington of England will 
address the Brookline Association’s meet- 
ing Nov, 18, at 3 P. M., at the Brookline 
Public Baths Hall, Tappan St.,on ‘Woman 
Suffrage from the Labor Standpoint.” 
All interested are invited. Take a Cypress 
St. car in the Subway and get off at Cypress 
St. Mrs. Widdrington is an exceptionally 
ableand well-informed speaker. As many 
as possible should hear her. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

2 Park St., Boston, Nov. 12, 1902, 





ART NOTES. , 


At the Chicago Art Institute exhibition 
the Cahn prize of $100 for the best picture 
by a Chicago artist went for the second 
time to Mrs. Anna L, Stacey. The award 
was for a landscape called ‘‘The Village 
at Twilight.’’ Mrs. Stacey, with her hus- 
band, John T. Stacey, also an artist, spent 
the summer near Boston, and found the 
subject for her picture on the Mystic 
river not far from Medford. 


The autobiography of Rosa Bonheur is 
being published in the Magazine of 
Art. It is most interesting, but only a 
fragment of whatshe might have told ofa 
long life of almost unceasing work. 


Miss Sarah J. Eddy, by invitation of the 
Boston Camera Club, has 89 photographs 
taken by her on exhibition at its rooms, 
50 Bromfield Street. They cover a wide 
range of subjects—landscapes, sprays of 
flowers, quaint interiors, street scenes, 
and many charming groups of children 
and animals. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The November Atlantic contains many 
valuable papers on sociological and eco-" 
nomic questions; notably an impressive 
discussion of the New Etbics by President 
William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege; A Quarter Century of Labor Strikes, 
by Ambrose P. Winston; The Australa- 
sian Cures for Coal Wars, by H. D. Lloyd; 
The End of an Economic Cycle, by Fred- 
erie C. Howe; a paper on the Care of the 
Eyes, by Dr. A. B. Norton; and a study 
of Modern Artistic Handicraft, by Prof. 
Charles H. Moore. The Book in the Tene- 
ment, by Elizabeth McCracken, author of 
“The Play and the Gallery,” is comple- 
mentary to that much-quoted Atlantic 
article, and equally interesting. Other 
essays and sketches are Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s Things Human; William Ever- 
ett’s A Possible Glimpse of Dr. Johnson, 
and Mary Austin’s Jimyjlle, A Bret Harte 
Town. 


With this month The Club Woman opens 
a department of Domestic Science, to 
meet the demand for accurate knowledge 
along the lines of work carried forward by 
the home section of many clubs. It isthe 
intention to help the work of municipal 
leagues, good citizenship and general 
preventive work, in ways which make for 
cleaner cities and towns, simpler living, 
pure food, scientific cooking, accurate 
work and system in the home, school, 
kitchen and college. The new depart- 
ment is edited by Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 
Bride. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Gertrude T. Bodfish gave an inter- 
esting lecture before the Ladies’ Physi- 
ological Institute in this city recently, on 
‘Nervous Diseases: their Cause, Preven- 
tion, and Cure.’’ After the lecture, ques- 
tions were invited, and were readily and 
ably answered by the doctor for half an 
hour. Dr. Bodfish has had large experi- 
ence in the treatment of nervous patients 
of all ages. 








A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, in a private 
letter to Rev. Charles G. Ames, says of 
her late sister Helen: 

“She was at once one of the strongest 
and gentlest of people I have known, 
clear in intellect, of high ideals, loyal to 
her convictions, which she formed only as 
she had foundations on which to rest 
them, yet intuitive to an extraordinary 
degree. She was so considerate of others, 
and critical only of herself, that she won 
the hearts of all who knew her. For two 
years she has suffered agonies, till she 
longed for release. Loving life, the 
decree that she was incurable brought no 
shadow of gloom. 

‘In her later sufferings she used to 
quote Weiss’s words: ‘Have you seen 
my friend Death around anywhere? Tell 
him I am waiting for him.’ Said her 
nurse, one day, ‘I have been in many sick- 
rooms, Miss Helen, but thisis not a sick- 
room.’ 

“The first relief from severe pain 
brought back at once the beaming smile, 
the pleasantry, and the quick wit, ‘which’ 
as a former nurse said to-day, ‘broadened 





our long faces the other way immediate- 


ly.’ She would not have gloom about 
her, and upheld our spirits more than we 
did hers. 

“She had the simplest and broadest 
faith, and rested in it, and had literally 
no shrinking from death. She said: ‘I do 
not know so much of the future as many 
seem to do; I only know that God is good, 
and that what is beyond for me will be 
the very best thing I could have.’ She 
rarely talked of herself or the future, but 
lived on’ as naturally as if no change 
were imminent. When I opened the sub- 
ject one day, she said: ‘Do you think I 
am growing stupid, that it all seems of so 
little significance to me? I do not dwell 
upon it. I look on the trees I love, and 
think, ‘‘In a few weeks I shal) not see you 
again,” but it brings no feeling that I 
am parting with them. I awake in the 
night when the nurse is asleep, but I am 
not lonely nor solemn. I think of how 
many have cared for me so long, and am 
glad to think they will soon be released, 
but I do not think anxiously of myself. 
Literally nothing seems impending! If I 
were going on a visit to a friend, I should 
have a care, at least to pack my trunk. 
But for this journey I bave no care. An- 
other, wiser than I, has planned tbis and 
I need not concern myself. I move on 
His lines to the right goal, though I do 
not know the destination. I came here 
without hope, or fear, or knowledge, and 
I go in the same way.... When we 
watch a beautiful sunset we are not 
troubled that the sun sinks behind the 
horizon. We know that it will rise in 
the east and bring another day as good.’ 

“Her good physician says: ‘That is 
just the way I want to go.’ To those 
nearest her it seems the natural outcome 
of an ideal character and life, which has 
never dreamed of fearing, but always of 
trusting God, and has feit her profoundest 
interest in learning and her highest joy 
in living to His law.’’ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Nov. 11, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The meeting of the New York City Leg- 
islative League held on Thursday was de- 
voted to a memorial of Mrs. Stanton. One 
of the prettiest of the small halls at the 
Tuxedo was engaged, and was well filled, 
although the day was inclement. In my 
own address as president I recalled a long 
friendship and stirring campaigns in which 
she had taken part. Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell reviewed many years of 
association with her, and said that how- 
ever they might differ on points of doc- 
trine or of action, on the main questions 
of justice to womanhood they were always 
in accord. Miss Harriette A. Keyser 
spoke of her unflagging courage and per- 
sistency, and Mrs. ©, E. Angel dwelt on 
her spiritual nature. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who first 
met Mrs. Stanton when she herself was 
but a child, told of long acquaintance 
gradually ripening into friendship. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway recalled many inci- 
dents of fifty years. Miss F. Henrietta 
Muller, formerly of the London School 
Board, spoke of Mrs. Stanton’s influence 
in England, and Mrs, Cora Wells Trow, 
as one of the younger women, paid a 
tribute to her memory. Resolutions of 
regret were passed, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

A much-talked-of ‘‘Federation Festival’’ 
took place Jast week. This was a bazar 
for raising money for a ‘‘Trade School for 
Girls.” There was great diversity of 
opinion as to the wisdom of the under- 
taking. Some of the clubs favored it en- 
thusiastically. Others felt that it was not 
wise for the clubs to attempt to accom- 
plish a work which should be done by the 
State, and which would inevitably involve 
the expenditure of many thousand dol- 
lars. However, the Eclectic Club of this 
city took the lead in pushing the bazar, 
and other clubs coéperated actively, or 
gave assistance. It was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the last three days of last 
week, All the handsome rooms on the 
second floor were used; the great ball- 
room was the main space for the display; 
the Astor gallery made a small theatre 
where there were various performances; 
there were dressing-rooms, and a wide 
hall for promenading. One of the well- 
known dry-goods merchants of the city 
decorated the booths with draperies and 
autumn leaves, and the music furnished 
by volunteers was of good quality. It 
was a pretty sight at night when the 
handsome rooms were lighted up and 
filled with a gay erowd that moved from 
one booth to another, admiring or pur- 
chasing. The attendance was large, but 
the returns of the money realized are not 
yet reported, 

Meantime the city has established two 
“Technical Schools for Girls,” where a 
thorough business education will be 
given. One isin the old building of the 
Board of Education, corner of Grand and 
Elm Streets; the other on East 12th Street. 
In the same building there was once a 
famous high school for girls which, under 








the brilliant supervision of Miss Lydia | 


Wadleigh, so far advanced the higher ed- 
ucation of young women that it became 
the nucleus of the present Normal Col- 
lege. In these two institutions a thou- 
sand girls are now acquiring a business 
education, so the good work is being 
done. 

The Bedford Political Equality Club 
under Mrs, Talbot-Perkins is holding its 
meetings as usual on the first Thursday 
evening of each month. The last one 
took place on Thursday, Nov. 6, at Coop- 
er Hall. Miss Ida A. Craft was chairman, 
and there was an address by Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Greenwood, on “Tbe Evolution 
of Woman.”’ 

This week the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is in session ir 
Brooklyn. The many friends of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, are sym- 
pathizing with her in her bereavement by 
the death of her elder daughter which 
took place last week. Under these sad 
circumstances she will not be able to pre- 
side, and that duty will fall on Mrs. 
Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown, the first 
vice-president. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. William Lyman Underwood will 
give his unique illustrated lecture, ‘Chil- 
dren of the Woods,” in aid of the Alpheus 
Hyatt memorial fund for field lessons, at 
Association Hall, Boston, next Saturday, 
at 7.30 P. M. Children, 25 cents; adults, 
50 cents. Tickets now on sale at the hall. 


The post-office at Warren, 0., is sending 
out a blank to be filled out, asking for the 
names of the persons who receive mail at 
each house. 
of married women must be given, not 
their husbands’—e. g., Mrs. Mary Brown, 
not Mrs. William Brown.”’ 

It is reported from Bombay that an 
Englishwoman, Miss Noble, is to succeed 
Swami Vivekananda as the head of his 
Ramkrishna Mission. Miss Noble was 
with the Swami on one of his visits to 
this country. The Hindoos appear to be 
not over pleased with her accession to this 
dignity. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
National W. C. T. U., said at its recent 
annual convention in Portland, Me.: **In 
every instance where woman has been en- 
franchised, it has proved to be for the ad- 
vancement and uplift of those interests 
which have to do with the home, the 
school, and the State.’’ 


Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau, has compiled 
statistics as to the living expenses of fam 
ilies in Massachusetts, which show that 
most families having less than $500 a year 
not only live within their incomes, but 
save a little, while those getting more are 
inclined to live ahead of their earnings. 


Miss Katherine Everts scored a decided 
success in her rendition of Miss Alice 
Brown’s comedy, ‘‘My Lady’s Ring,”’ in 
this city last Wednesday night. The 
beautiful, witty little play gave varied 
scope for Miss Everts’s versatile talent, to 
which her loveliness lends added charm, 
and the delighted audience rewarded her 
with enthusiastic applause. 


The John Marshall Law School of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has made a new departure this 
fall by organizing a law class for women, 
to meet in the day time. The instruction 
will be in the more familiar branches of 
law, and is meant for those who want a 
knowledge of law for practical business 
purposes, or as part of a general educa- 
tion. The courses are much like those 
offered to the class for women which has 
been conducted for a year by the Univer- 
sity of New York. 

A hundred years ago next month, one 
Mary Jones walked barefooted twenty- 
five miles to the home of a Welsh pastor, 
carrying her six years’ savings to ex- 
change for a Bible. The pastor had only 
one copy left, and that had been promised 
to another person, but he procured a 
copy for her. The thought of that long 
tramp haunted Mr. Charles. He rallied 
Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, and oth- 
ers to organize the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which has since then issued 
more than 175,000,000 Bibles and parts of 
the Bible in almost 300 different lan- 
guages. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 











It reads: “The given names | 





ATLANTIC CITY A FALL RESORT. 

“In many ways Atlantic City is the most 
novel place in the world. Though a shore 
resort, its season is twelve months long, 
and at all seasons there is something do- 
ing. The many great hotels are open all 
the year, and the service is fine at all 
times. 

Atlantic City is a city in every sense of 
the word, and every convenience is afford- 
ed, including golf, driving, theatres and 
similiar diversions. 

It is a particularly healthful place, and 
the autumn months are charming. The 
famous promenade, the board walk, is 
ever interesting, and no better season 
can be selected for visiting this famous 
watering-place. The New Jersey Central 
operates 3 hour trains to Atlantic City 
from New York at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 
P.M. These trains are models in every 
respect, and arrive at Atlantic City in time 
for luncheon and dinner. The route is by 
far the shortest from New York, and the 
General Passenger Agevt of the New Jer- 
sey Central, New York, has prepared an 
illustrated booklet on Atlantic City, 
which upon application will be sent to 
any address, 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied bY such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


sousre | heatre. 


SQUARE 
Telephone 977 Tremont Brancb 





421 Tremont St. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 17. 


“Lord and Lady Algy.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506 


—_— _ 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 


Prices: 

















FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART C0., 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some eos wesking machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l ; aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subecription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The gd rt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i). different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Ben. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energi+s to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive Came estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal 
CAROL OF THE HEART. 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
Above the din of crowded street, 
Loud roar of traffic through the day, 
Above the sound of hurrying feet, 
Of rumbling wheels along the way, 
Above the chatter of the gay 
And idle throng,—of gossips old 
That sit and shiver in the cold,— 
Of bargainers in busy mart; 
Above them all a song is heard, 
A song without one spoken word,— 
The song that’s singing in the heart. 


It may be that a childish voice 

In merry tone is singing there; 
It may be that our souls rejoice 

To see a face that’s young and fair, 

As yet unmarked by any care 
Such as do older brows reveal, 
And such as our own spirits feel 

When we are overborne in part, 
And only keep our feelings young 
By listening to the music sung, 

A low sweet carol of the heart. 





-_-—_— 


THE CHILDREN OF THE STREET. 
Oh, little elfin faces, 
Oh, wise-eyed little faces, 
The wizened, aged faces of little tots one 
meets, 
When laggard footsteps dally 
In fetid lane and alley, 
The strange and stunted figures —the chil- 
dren of the streets! 


The breath that’s blowing over 
The scented field of clover, ; 
The dewy sward of meadow, the smell of 
new-mown hay, 
The song of each new comer 
That fills the choir of summer, 
They never know, whose lives are spent with- 
in these walls of gray. 


Gray walls and brick unending, 
Dark, narrow stairs descending, 
And halls where stifled murmurs and angry 
oaths are heard ; 
On these, within our city, 
Oh, Father, send Thy pity— 
They never know a greening thing, nor song 
of singing bird! 


— -_--—-_ 


HER RECIPE. 


BY BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH. 
Beside the moulding board she stands 
And deftly sifts the flour, 
And quickly move her pretty hands 
To mix the sweet and sour; 
While he, enlisted her recruit, 
Sits gay and smiling by, 
And pares and cores the ruddy fruit 
To make an apple pie. 





Last May they lingered side by side 
Beneath the blossomed bough ; 

And picked the fruit at autumn-tide 
All ripe and rosy now; 

And gathering apples, he and she, 
A task so blissful found, 

That orchard tree, it needs must be 
A graft from Eden ground! 


Now when the pie is passed around, 
What time the good folk dine, 
And all agree they never found 
A recipe so fine, 
Do any guess a reason why ?— 
Ah, ’twas no common spice! 
The fiavor of that apple pie 
Came straight from Paradise! 
— Good Housekeeping. 





The Majesty of the Law. 


BY M, E. FRANCIS. 





(Concluded.) 

In a few days the news of her instal- 
lation as assistant overseer spread through 
the place, one of the first to hear of it 
being Jacob Sibley. 

Bethia was standing in the kitchen 
shelling peas one morning, when his 
knock came at the door, almost immedi- 
ately followed by the appearance of his 
large person from behind it. 

‘*Be this here true what I’ve a-heerd?”’ 
he inquired, abruptly. ‘Be it true as you 
be a-goin’ to carry on this rate-collecting 
same as your father did do?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Sibley,’’ answered Bethia, 
not without a certain pride. ‘The Par-* 
ish Council gentlemeu think I can do it 
just as well as anybody; and I’m glad to 
say they’ve agreed to let me try.” 

“JT don’t agree, then,” cried Jacob, vio- 
lently. ‘It bain’t at all fit nor becomin’ 
for a young ’ooman same as you to be 
a-goin’ about from house to house, visitin’ 
folks and axin’ them for their money, It 
bain’t proper, I tell ’ee.’’ 

‘*‘What nonsense!’’ exclaimed Bethia, 
with a toss of her pretty curly locks. 
**What’s it to you, Mr. Sibley, anyhow?” 

**T don’t like it,’ growled Sibley. ‘*Will 
you goand ax folks for it, same as you 
did ax 1?”’ 

‘I shall leave a little note first,’’ said 
Bethia, with a very businesslike air, ‘a 
demand note, you know. If they don’t 
pay up, I shall call personally.”’ 

“It bain’t the right thing for a fay- 
male,’’ repeated Sibley, sourly; “least of 
all for a young faymale. Folks ’ull be 
givin’ ye impidence.”’ 

“Oh, no, they won’t,’”’ returned Bethia, 





with dignity. “I’m not one that any- 
body could take liberties with, Mr. Sib- 


ley.’’ ‘ . 
He stood leaning against the table, 
frowning. 


‘Will ye ax ’em rough-like, or will ye 
ax ’em civil?’’ he inquired, after ruminat- 
ing for a while. 

“Why, of course I shall be civil, Mr. 
Sibley.’’ 

‘*Will ye ax ‘em so civil as ye did ax 
1?” he insisted, with a kind of roar. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ stammered 
the girl, taken aback for a moment. 
““Yes,’’ recovering herself, ‘‘certainly I 
shall. There’s no reason why I should 
make any difference between you and 
anybody else.” 

**You tell I that to my face! You'll go 
a-speakin’ ‘em soft and a-smilin’ at 
’em pretty, jist. same as ye did do to I! 
Dalled if I do allow it! Dalled if I do, I 
say!” 

‘Really, Mr. Sibley,’’ said Bethia, with 
spirit. “I don’t know what you mean. 
It’s very rude of you to talk to me like 
that, and I do not see why you should 
interfere. I shall be businesslike and po- 
lite, as I always try to be with everyone, 
and I shall be firm, too. The Law will 
support me just the same asif I werea 
man.”’ 

*‘Dalled if I do allow it!’’ repeated 
Jacob, still in a kind of muffled bellow. 
“A British ratepayer I be, and have 
a-been this twenty year and more, and I 
say I bain’t a-goin’ to allow it. I know 
my rights so well as any man, and I bain’t 
a-goin’ to be put upon by a ’ooman. I 
bain’t a-goin’ to allow any young faymale 
to be took out of her proper place and set 
up where she’s no business to be, I'll 
have no faymale tax-collectors a gaddin’ 
about this here parish if I can prevent it. 
I’ll protest, maid, see if I don’t; and, 
what's more, not one farden o’ rates will 
I pay into any faymale hands,”’ 

Bethia, more and more irritated by his 
manner, thought it time to assert herself 
finally; and withdrawing her hands from 
the basin of peas, and looking him full in 
the face, she returned, with great firm- 
ness: ‘“*Won’t you, Mr. Sibley? Then I'll 
make you.”’ 

‘‘Lard ha’ mercy me! Listen to the 
maid!’’ exclaimed Jacob, bursting into a 
fit of ironical laughter. ‘*‘I’ll make ye,’ 
says she. Look at her,’’ pointing at the 
girl’s slender form. ‘‘That be a good 
wun! I tell ’ee, Miss Masters, you'll find 
it a bit hard to make I do anything I’ve 
not got a mind to do.”’ 

Bethia took up a pod again and split it 
viciously. “I’ve got the Law at my 
back,’’ she remarked. 

**Ho! ho! ho!” chuckled Jacob, this 
time with unfeigned merriment, ‘‘Listen 
to her! The Law at her back, indeed! 
Such a little small back as it be! Why, 
maidy, I could jist finish ye off wi’ one 
finger!’’ 

‘I’m not talking of brute force,’’ said 
Bethia, with flashing eyes. ‘The Law is 
stronger than you, Mr. Sibley. Now, if 
you'll kindly go away and let me get on 
with my work, I’ll be much obliged.” 

But Jacob did not take the hint. He 
sat down on the table instead, and 
watched the girl as, with an affectation 
of ignoring his presence, she moved 
about, filling her saucepan at the tap, 
peeling the potatoes, setting them on to 
boil. She did everything swiftly, deftly, 
and gracefully, holding her head very 
erect meanwhile, and being a little sharp- 
er in her movements than usual on ac- 
count of her inward irritation. By-and- 
by Mrs. Masters came creaking down the 
narrow stairs, and started back at the 
sight of the farmer. 

‘Dear! To be sure! I didn’t know you 
had visitors here, Bethia, my dear. Won’t 
you sit in the arm-chair, Mr. Sibley? Do 
’ee now. I’m sure ’tis very kind o’ ye to 
come a-visitin’ o’ we in our trouble.”’ 

Bethia marched past her mother, re- 
moved the pot from the fire, and carried 
it over to the table. 

**Could you make a little room, if you 
please?”’ she inquired, tartly. 

Jacob chuckled and rubbed his hands 
as he slowly removed his ponderous 
frame; then the remembrance of bis 
former grievance returned to him, and 
he gazed at the widow loweringly. 

**You don’t like this here notion, Mrs. 
Masters, I hope?’’ he inquired, severely. 

‘‘What notion, sir?’’ returned the poor 
woman, startled. 

‘“‘Why, this here notion o’ your daugh- 
ter a-gaddin’ about lookin’ arter the 
rates.”’ 

‘*Well, you see, we be so hard pressed, 
we be,” faltered she. ‘“‘My daughter do 
try to do her best to earn a little all ways 
she can. I’m sorry as you've a-got ob- 
jections, Mr. Sibley.’’ 

‘It doesn’t in the least matter if he’s 
got objections or not,’’ put in Bethia, 
tartly. ‘It’s no concern of Mr. Sibley’s. 
So Jong as he pays up regularly himself, 
he need not trouble himself.”’ 

Jacob got out of the arm-chair and 
once more approached the table. 

‘Now, look ’ee here,’’ he said, threat- 





eningly, “this here’s past a joke. I do 
forbid ye for to do it—do ’ee hear?”’ 

Bethia looked at him steadily. ‘‘I hear, 
and I can only repeat what I said before. 
Now, Mr. Sibley, will you please go 
away? I’m going to dish up.” 

‘‘Bethia, my dear!’’ protested Mrs. Mas- 
ters, feebly. ‘There, she’ve a-got sich a 
spirit, Mr. Sibley, you must excuse her. 
She be a bit vexed, you see, wi’ you find- 
in’ fault wi’ her. I’m sure, the longer 


bit wi’ us, you’re truly welcome.”’ 
Bethia shot an indignant glance toward 





“You don’t mean that,”’ he said, quick- 
ly. ‘*You’d never do it.”’ 

“I'll have to do it,” said Bethia, if you 
force me to proceed to extremes.: Oh, 
Mr. Sibley,”’ she added, almost passion- 
ately, ‘‘can’t you be sensible; can’t you 
make an end.of it at once and for all? If I'd 
been a man instead of a girl you wouldn’t 
persecute me like this, You'd think it 
quite natural for me to want to take my 


| father’s place, wouldn’t you? What dif- 
you stay, Mr. Sibley, the better we’m | ference does it make? I can keep the ac- 
pleased. We've nothin’ much fit to offer | counts, and make the applications, just 
ye, but if ye’d like to sit down and take a as well as any man, Why should you try 


to bully me?”’ 
“Now look ’ee here, my maid,” said 


her parent, and Jacob stood hesitating for Jacob, ‘if you come to that, ’tis you what 


a moment; then, with a laugh, he drew 
up his chair to the table. 
“I'll not refuse a good offer,’’ he said. 


| 
| 


be a-tryin’ for to bully I. I’ve a-set my 
face again'this ’ere notion. No respecta- 
ble young ’ooman did ought to go a- 


Bethia fetched a plate, knife and fork, | trapesin’ fro’ one house to t’other, a-put- 
and glass, setting each before him with | tin’ herself for’ard and a-coaxin’ folks out 


somewhat unnecessary clatter. Then she 
served up the vegetables, brought outa 
roll of butter and a small piece of cheese 
from the buttery, and took her place in 
silence. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ began Mrs. Masters, re- 
gretfully, ‘‘we’ve got nothing better to 
offer ye, Mr. Sibley. My daughter and 
me. seldom eats meat of a week-day.’’ 

‘Don’t make excuses, mother,’’ inter- 
rupted Bethia, with asperity. ‘‘Mr. Sib- 
ley knows very well that we are poor.” 

The meal proceeded in silence for the 
most part, Mrs, Masters making an occa- 
sional remark, to which Jacob responded 
by a gruff monosyllable. Bethia did not 
speak once, but had never looked prettier 
in her life; the angry sparkle still lingered 
in her eyes, and her cheeks were flushed. 
Whenever she glanced at the visitor, her 
countenance took on an additional expres- 
sion of haughtiness. 

At the end of the repast Jacob stood up. 
“I'd like a word wi’ ye private, Miss 
Masters.”’ 

“Oh, I beg pardon, I’m sure,’’ apolo- 
gized the poor old mother, hastening to 
efface herself. 

As soon as her heavy footsteps were 
heard in the room up-stairs the farmer 
turned to Bethia. 

“I’ve a-come to see ye friendly like,’’ 
he remarked, ‘“‘and I'll come again. I ax 
ye as a friend, my maid—will ye gie this 
notion up?”’ 

Bethia looked, if possible, more indig- 
nant than before, 

‘*No, Mr. Sibley,’’ she returned, prompt- 
ly, **I tell you—as a friend—I won’t.’’ 

“Then you’ll ha’ trouble wi’ I, I warn 
’ee,’’ responded he, almost with a groan. 

Jacob Sibley kept his word, and gave 
the poor little rate-collector an inconceiv- 
able amount of trouble. 

He took no notice whatever of her de- 
mand notes and official reminders; and 
when she called to see him in person, 
though he received her with civility and 
even undisguised pleasure, he resolutely 
refused to part with a farthing. The 
friendliness with which he hailed her ad- 
vent, and entered into conversation on 
indifferent subjects, gave place to a rigid 
silence as soon as she touched on the 
motive of her visit, and he would shake 
his head fiercely as often as she reverted 
to the point. 

One day she found him in what she 
took to be a softened mood. It was in 
the spring, and the consciousness that it 
was grand weather for potato -setting, 
added to the recollection of a long and 
successful day’s work, had put Jacob in 
an unusually good humor. He was smok- 
ing in his porch when she drew near, and 
at once invited her to sit down and rest. 

**You do look a bit tired, my maid,’’ he 
remarked; ‘tired and worried,”’ 

‘“T am tired and worried, too,’’ said 
Bethia, looking up at him appealingly. 
“I’m afraid of getting into trouble, Mr. 
Sibley.’’ 

“Oh,” said Jacob, ‘‘how’s that?’’ 

‘They'll be down on me for not send- 
ing in the money regularly,’’ returned the 
girl, tremulously; “I’ve got it all in ex- 
cept yours,.”’ 

Jacob, instead of immediately becoming 
wooden of aspect, as was his wont, gazed 
at her searchingly. ‘‘You’d be all right 
if you was to get mine?’’ he inquired. 

“Yes. oh, yes, Mr. Sibley. Couldn’t 
you pay up and have done with it?’’ 

Jacob shovuk his head, but this time ap- 
parently more in surrow than in anger. 

“Can t be dove, my maid, I’ve a-passed 
my word, d’ye see, and I be forced to 
stick to it.”’ 

“I think you are very unkind,” said 


Bethia; *‘you are trying to force me to| 


give up one of the few ways I have of 
making a living.” P 

**Ee-es,’’ said Jacob, ‘'’tis true; ’tis the 
very thing I be a-doin’. You said if I 
didn’t pay up you’d make me—well, how 
be you a-goin’ for to make me?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll have to send you a 
summons,”’ cried she, with gathering an- 
ger. ‘*’Tis my duty, and I must do it.” 

Jacob’s face changed. The color mount- 
ed in his brown cheeks, and when he 
spoke his voice was unsteady with sur- 
prise and wrath. 


| 





o’ their money, whether it be for the 
Government or whether it bain’t. ’Tis a 
question between us two which can hold 
out longest. Now if you was to give in 
to I—”’ 

“Well,’”’ said Bethia, bending forward 
with unconscious eagerness, ‘‘what would 
happen if I were to give in to you?” 

Jacob took out his pipe and stared at 
her, and then he got up and paced about 
the little flagged path. 

“What would happen?’’ she repeated 
sharply. ‘‘What would you advise me to 
do?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ returned Jacob 
confusedly. ‘I haven’t had time for to 
think o’ that.’ 

It was now Bethia’s turn to spring to 
her feet. ‘I think you are hard, and ob- 
stinate, and cruel! Yes, cruel, to try and 
put upon my poor mother and me! But 
I'll have an end of this shilly-shally work; 
you shall be forced to pay, sir.’’ 

She hastened down the path. Jacob, 
after delaying a moment to lay his pipe 
tarefully in a corner of the seat, strode 
after her and opened the garden gate, 
holding it for a moment so that she could 
not pass through. 

Bethia glanced at him. He did not 
look angry, but resolute; his jaw was 
firmly set and his eyes steady. It struck 
her forcibly that he had a good face— 
honest, open, manly—and she realized 
with a little pang that it was probably 
turned towards her for the last time in 
friendship. 

“I'll give you a month,”’ she said wav- 
eringly. 

**Ye mid as well say a year,’’ returned 
Jacob. ‘*’Twill be all the same.” 

Thereupon he opened the gate and she 
went away. 

The allotted time of grace passed very 
slowly, and though Bethia continued to 
post a little demahd note every week, no 
notice was taken either of her appeal or 
of herself. 

Late on the last day of the month she 
was making her way back from the town 
with a very melancholy face, when, at a 
turn in the road, she suddenly encoun- 
tered Jacob; Jacob in holiday attire, car- 
rying a large nosegay of monthly roses 
and lilac. 

“Hullo, my maid,” he cried genially, 
‘‘well met! I were just a-goin’ to see 
you.”’ 

“Were you?”’ returned Bethia, in a very 
small, constrained voice. 

‘*E-es, | was a-bringin’ you these here 
flowers. I seed ’em i’ th’ garden just 
now, and I thought you'd like ’em.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sibley, you shouldn’t give 
them to me!”’ cried the girl with a catch 
in her voice, ‘‘I’ve—I’ve just been and 
taken out a summons against you.”’ 

“Oh, and have you?’ said Jacob, star- 
ing at her. ‘‘Well, that’s summat.”’ 

“Yes,’’ returned Bethia desperately. 
“T waited till the end of the month, and 
then I had to do it; it was my duty. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!” 

‘*Well, to think on’t!’’ said Jacob, still 
apparently more surprised than angry. 
‘‘Lard ha’ mercy! That bea pretty thing 
fora maid to do.” 

“So you'd best take back your flow- 
ers,’’ broke out Bethia. ‘I know every- 
thing’s at an end between us, I’ve quite 
made up my mind toit.”’ 

“Ah,’’ said Jacob, eyeing her thought- 
fully; ‘*’tis queer once folks makes up 
their minds how a notion will stick i’ 
their heads. Now all this month I’ve been 
a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’—I never was one 
to do a thing in a hurry—but at last I 
reckoned I'd got it settled. ‘I'll do it,’ I 
says, ‘I’ll ax the maid to marry I—that’ll 
be the best way out ofit. She'll not 
want to go again I then,’ I says. ‘And 
you go and summons me!’ ”’ 

Bethia burst out crying. ‘‘Oh, Jacob,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘why couldn’t you have done 
it before? If you had asked me kindly— 
if you had told me to give up for your 
sake, I—I—I—”’ 

She broke off, sobbing bitterly. 

“Tis true,” said Jacob regretfully, ‘I 
mid ha’ asked ye a bit softer—I mid ha’ 
spoke a bit more kind—but you did go 
and put my back up with stickin’ to the 
notion so obstinate. Says I to myself, 








‘So soon as ever she gives in I’ll ax her— 
but she must give in’—and you wouldn't, 
So then I thought—‘Dally! I'll ax her 
first and then we’ll see.’ And then you 
go and put the Law on me afore I’ve time 
to open my mouth.”’ 

“Oh, Jacob! I waited a whole month,” 
protested Bethia, almost inarticulately ; 
‘and you uever said anything, and [ 
thought you didn’t care about me, and it 
seemed to be my duty.”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, 
Jacob stared at her for a moment, and 
then suddenly slapped his thigh and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

“I'd ‘low the maid done it out o’ pique,” 
he cried ecstatically, “I'd ‘low she did! 
She did do it along of her feelin’s bein’ 
hurt with me a-holdin’ back so long, 
That's a different story, my dear—a dif- 
ferent story altogether! I bain’t one to 
bear malice along o’ that; ’twas but nait- 
ral arter all. E-es, I'd ’lowI bea terri- 
ble slow coach; but, ye see, I’d a-got set 
i’ my bachelor ways, and it did take I a 
long time for to make up my mind: and 
then, as I do tell ’ee, I wur a-waitin’ and 
expectin’ for you to give in. But I’ve 
spake now, and if you'll say the word, 
my dear, all can be forgive and forgot.”’ 

Bethia presumably did speak the word, 
for she resigned her post as tax-collector 
that very evening, and she and her Jacob 
were “asked in church’’ on the following 
Sunday. 

As for that matter of the summons, it 
was settled ‘out of court.’’—Longman’s 
Magazine. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORE. 

The 34th annual convention of the New 
York W.S. A. was held in Buffalo, Oct. 
28-31. The Church of the Messiah was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, flags, 
banners, and yellow bunting. 

While the death of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, coming just before the conven- 
tion, and her funeral on its opening day, 
saddened all hearts, the meeting was nev- 
ertheless one of the most successful and 
largely attended the Association has ever 
held. 

The lessons taught by Mrs. Stanton’s 
devotion to the cause of women may have 
been more deeply impressed upon the 
hearts of her followers through her death 
than through her life. Certain it is that 
women owe her a debt of gratitude which 
they can never repay except as they con- 
tinue the work to which she gave her life, 
and this spirit seemed to possess all those 
who attended the convention. 

It was a disappointment that Miss An- 
thony could not be present, and that Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, the State presi- 
dent, was detained at home by illness. 

Despite the sad circumstances under 
which the convention met, it can truly be 
said to have been the most successful in 
the history of the Association. 

This was due in a large measure to the 
untiring efforts of the Buffalo club mem- 
bers, who left no stone unturned to add 
to the pleasure and comfort of the dele- 
gates. Some of the most beautiful homes 
in Buffalo were thrown open for their en- 
tertainment. The headquarters were at 
‘Castle Inn,’’ where a part of the officers 
and delegates stayed. 

A reception was held the first evening 
in the church parlors, which were beauti- 
fully decorated with palms, ferns, chrys- 
anthemums, autumn leaves, and the na- 
tional colors. Light refreshments were 
served, and a most enjoyable evening 
spent in social intercourse. 

Miss Wilson, of Churchville, delivered 
an essay written for the prize which Mrs. 
Stebbins, chairman of work among chil- 
dren, has offered in her county for the 
best essay upon woman suffrage by a stu- 
dent in the public schools. Mrs. Stebbins 
is doing fine work among the children. 

Thursday afternoon the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club gave a reception in its beautiful 
new building, and Friday afternoon, after 
the close of the convention, there was an 
excursion to Niagara Falls, which was 
greatly enjoyed. Lunch was served each 
day by the ladies of the church. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning with more than one hundred 
delegates from twenty counties. One of 
the most touching scenes was a memorial 
service for Mrs. Stanton, when Dr. Rachel 
Gleason, Miss Mary S. Anthony, Mrs. C. 
B. Mills, Miss Emily Howland, and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw paid loving tribute to her 
memory. 

A telegram of sympathy was sent to 
Mrs, Stanton’s family, also the following 
telegram tv Mrs, Chapman, our absent 
president: 

“Greeting from the Association. Regret 
your absence. Large attendance, full 
treasury, successful convention,”’ 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, presided ably at 
all the meetings. 

The report of Mrs. Hackstaff, the treas- 
urer, showed that the total receipts for 
the year amounted to $5,594.79, the largest 
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receipts ever obtained by the organization 
during an ordinary year in which no spe- 
cial work was being done. The total dis- 
bursements for the year were $2,825.66, 
leaving a balance of $2,769.13. 

The chairman of press work, Mrs. El- 
nora M. Babcock, reported 500 papers as 
being supplied with suffrage matter, and 
48 papers with suffrage plate matter, be- 
sides the papers in sixteen counties that 
were looked after by local women. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, chairman of 
the organization committee, reported that 
in the past year 24 counties were visited, 
67 meetings held, two new county organi- 
zations formed, and three new local clubs 
organized. The committee raised more 
than $1,000 for organization work. 

The legislative committee, Mrs. Mary 
Hillard Loines chairman, has worked for 
a bill giving women in third-class cities 
the right to vote upon tax propositions. 
The bill did not pass last year. An effort 
to secure it will be made again this year. 

The reports of all the standing commit- 
tees were very interesting, as were also 
those from the various counties. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw conducted the 
“question box,”’ making one of the most 
interesting hours during the conventions. 

Mayor Erastus C. Knight, who was to 
have welcomed the convention in behalf 
of the city, showed his recognition of the 
new sphere of women by delegating his 
wife to act in his official capacity. The 
convention was also welcomed by Mrs. 
Richard Williams in behalf of the Buffalo 
Club, and by Mrs. Ada Kendall in behalf 
of the county organization. 

Mrs. Crossett, vice-president, responded 
charmingly in behalf of the State Associa- 
tion. 

Among the evening speakers were Mrs. 
Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Percy Widdrington of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Rachel B. Gleason of Buf- 
falo. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, Ella Hawley Crossett, War- 
saw; vice-president, Harriet May Mills, 
Syracuse; recording secretary, Mary 
Thayer Sanford, Rochester; correspond- 
ing secretary, Ada M. Hall, Syracuse; 
treasurer, lda A. Craft, Brooklyn; audi- 
tors, Eliza Wright Osborne, Auburn, Ma- 
riana W. Chapman, Brooklyn. 

During the convention, pledges to the 
amount of $600 were made by individuals 
and county clubs. 

The executive committee met after the 
convention and appointed committees as 
follows: 

Chairman of Organization Committee, 
Harriet May Mills, Syracuse; of Legisla- 
tive Committee, Mary Hillard Loines, 
Brooklyn; of Press Committee, Elnora M. 
Babcock, Dunkirk; of Industrial Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Talbot Perkins, Brooklyn; of 
Committee on Work among Children, 
Martha J. H. Stebbins, Churchville; of 
School Suffrage Committee, Ella S. Ham- 
mond, Hornellsville; of Railroad Rates, 
Annie E. Merritt; Brooklyn. 

It was voted to offera prize, ‘‘The Rem- 
iniscences of Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” to 
the club making the greatest increase in 
membership the coming year, the mini- 
mum number for which the prize will be 
given being ten. Miss Emily Howland 
was appointed member of the National 
Executive Committee. Delegates at large 
to the National Convention are Mariana 
W. Chapman, Anne E, Merritt, Eliza 
Wright Osborne. The State is entitled to 
about 380 delegates. 

The Association has sustained a serious 
loss through the death of Senator Hum- 
phrey, always one of our most faithful 
champions in the Legislature. His death 
was referred to many times during the 
convention, with deep sorrow and a sense 
of great loss to the cause, 

The Association has also lost two de- 
voted women who will be greatly missed, 
Mrs, A. A. Allen of Alfred Center, and 
Mrs. Hannah Howland of Sherwood. Both 
were faithful attendants at our conven- 
tions until failing health prevented. 

The press gave fine reports, considering 
that the convention was held on the eve 
of election, 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

We, the New York State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, reaffirm 
our belief in the justice of equal suffrage 
for men and women, and realize that the 
many conflicting problems before our 
town, county, State, and national govern- 
ment need as never before the attention 
and devotion of the mother mind. 

We call attention to the fact that equal- 
ity has existed in Wyoming since 1896, in 
Colorado and New Zealand since 1893, in 
Utah and Idaho since 1896, and that in 
these States the suffrage is exercised as 
fully and intelligently by women as by 
men, and that we have abundant testi- 
mony that this union of men and women 
is productive of great good. We rejoice 
that women have municipal suffrage in 
Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
and Kansas; school suffrage in 23 of our 
States, tax-paying suffrage in the cities 
and towns of Louisiana and New Zealand; 
also that within the last year national suf- 
frage has been conferred upon all the 
women of Australia. 

While at the opening of our convention 
the death of our brave and beloved leader, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, filled our hearts 
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with regret, we know that her death, like 
her life, is a progression, that the arms 
we love are around her, and that her 
memory deserves at our hands that we 
neglect no opportunity to further the 
work to which she devoted 60 years. 

Resolved, That the State Association set 
aside Feb. 15, the birthday of our beloved 
leader, Miss Susan B. Anthony, as a State 
day, to be known as Donation Day. 

We believe that the faithful work done 
by suffrage leaders in this State deserves 
more earnest and unselfish imitation on 
the part of all members of the Associa- 
tion, and in evidence of our zeal this As- 
sociation will make an effort to double its 
membership during the year. * 

Resolved, That loving recognition be ac- 
corded the faultless leadership of Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, our president for 
six years, and that we rejoice that we are 
still to retain her upon the official board. 

Resolved, That our appreciation of the 
tireless, thorough, and efficient work for 
six years of our retiring treasurer, Mrs. 
Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff, be expressed, 
and that we tender ber the gratitude of 
the entire Association for labor that devo- 
tion alone could have given. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that there are 
many men in high places who openly avow 
themselves in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and that among these 
may be counted the President of the 
United States. 

We congratulate the people of our coun- 
try upon the brave and decisive action of 
the President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in bringing about a set- 
tlement of the coal strike, and rejoice 
that his appointment of an arbitration 
committee brings us closer to the day of 
prosperity and peace. In this connection 
we indorse the manly action of Governor 
Odell in behalf of the strike settlement. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the fact 
that the Legislature of this State has re- 
pealed the law of 1892 granting women of 
towns the right to vote for school com- 
missioners, on the ground that it was un- 
constitutional, and regret that the mother 
has no voice in this matter which vitally 
affects the schools, and protest against 
the absurdity of a State Jaw which allows 
a woman to hold an office and prevents 
her voting for it herself. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the in- 
dorsement of equal suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote of the Western Labor Union 
and of the Western Miners’ Union at their 
national conventions recently held in 
Denver. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the action 
of Massachusetts in making mothers equal 
guardians of their minor children with 
the fathers; of Maryland in admitting 
women to the bar, and in the recent 
passage in many other States of laws en- 
larging the personal and property rights 
of women. 

We desire to recognize the efficient 
manner in which the officers have con- 
ducted this meeting, and the splendid 
work done by them and by the visiting 
speakers for the success of this conven- 
tion, and thank them for their devotion 
and loving service. 

We appreciate the compliment paid this 
convention by Erastus C, Knight, the 
Mayor of Buffalo, in delegating his wife 
to officially welcome this Association to 
Buffalo, and we thank Mrs. Knight for her 
eloquent and delightful address. 

ELNORA M. BABcocK, 
Supt. of Press Work. 


BROOKLYN. 

The Brooklyn W.S. A. held its first 
meeting of the year in the parlors of the 
Argyle Building on Oct. 21. Our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, had come 
more than two hundred miles to be pres- 
ent. Eleven new members joined. 

The fact that the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was to meet in 
Brooklyn Nov. 11-14 brought consider- 
able business before the meeting. 

The general topic for the day was State 
Laws. Miss Emma J. Carr, chairman of 
the committee, introduced Mr. James Mc- 
Keen, Assistant Corporation Counsel, who 
gave an address on “Rights of Dower and 
Courtesy in New York State.’’ He out- 
lined the origin of dower rights, In early 
days, when a man’s property was almost 
entirely real estate, dower meant a very 
different proportion of his property than 
at the present time. Mr. McKeen recom- 
mended the abolishment of the dower 
right on that ground, and on account of 
the complications arising from it. He 
said if a man wished to evade the law he 
could easily do it. He recommended in 
place of dower rights, married women’s 
rights similar to those in California, 
where they have what is known as com- 
munity property. 

It was recommended that we should all 
see to making our wills, and that those of 
us who have husbands should see that 
they made theirs, thus saving a great 
amount of trouble. 

Miss Carr read a few items about Wo- 
men’s Rights in Abyssinia, after which 
Mrs. Virginia C. Titcomb gave a recita- 
tion, c. 
(Additional State Correepondence on page 368.) 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
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AUXILIARY STATES, 
President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBrA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C, Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 


Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 





Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. ‘ 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Avy., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs, Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs, M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
inneapolis. 
MIssissipPi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MIASOURI, 
MonrTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMpsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MeEx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachei Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 
Providence, 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr Virainia, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
W1s800NB1N, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
"Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. .Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP, 


In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mev.’”’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the Nativnal Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M, Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Chri-tian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A, M. te 5 P. M. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 





Send for specimen copy. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 





Reqpeae LENTE STEVENSON, President. 


REIOT T. TODD, Cor. See’y. Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M, 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M, and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Da Cut this advertisement out for 
refer3nce. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. . Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by = B. Blackwell. F 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 4 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in C>lorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE; 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, Atice Stonge BuLackwet.u, and 

Lucy E. AntTHoNY. For sale at Woman’s 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGo, ILu., Nov. 4, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Nov. Ist the Chicago Political Equal- 
ity League gave a delightful as well as in- 
structive afternoon to its many friends. A 
highly interesting program was carried 
out with enthusiasm. The very faces of 
the speakers were an inspiration to the 
large audience of cultured people that 
filled the beautiful rooms of the Chicago 
Woman's Club. This department of the 
most prominent and popular Woman’s 
Club of the great Northwest has become 
famous through its monthly meetings. 
The programs are so practical, so up-to- 
date, and full of the best things, that no 
one ever goes away empty from these 
‘feasts of reason aud flows of soul.” 

The subject for discussion on Saturday 
was Cvéducation, and was apropos be- 
cause the action of President Harper of 
the Chicago University on ‘‘segregation” 
has stirred every thoughtful person; and 
as the speakers were three distinguished 
college professors, it was not strange that 
a large audience of our best people came 
to listen, Prof. Martha Foote Crowe of 
the Northwestern University, Prof. Dew- 
ey, founder of the John Dewey School of 
Nature, and Prof. McClintock of the Chi- 
cago University, who laughs at and ridi 
cules Dr. Harper’s segregation plan, were 
a forceful trio. To these were added the 
Collegiate Alumn of Chicago, who were 
invited to take part in the discussion. 
Coéducation and segregation were han- 
dled without glover. Judging from the ap- 
plause the friends of coéducation were 
largely in the majority. I have rarely 
seen a more congehial company than 
gathered in the tea rooms of the club at 
the close of the meeting, where the mem- 
bers of the P. E. League served tea. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe’s wide expe- 
rience as an educator in girls’ colleges, as 
well as in coéducational institutions, made 
her fully competent to decide that co- 
education was helpful and stimulating to 
both boys and girls in the class-room, 
that it had a refining effect on the man. 
ners of the boys, and a restraining effect 
on girls who were inclined to flirt. Prof. 
Dewey, a leading educator, a profound 
thinker, full of independent and original 
ideas regarding schools for children, gave 
@ most interesting talk, leading up from 
the family training, where boys and girls 
do congregate, not segregate, into man- 
hood and womanhood. He failed to see 
where the wiseacres of Chicago Univer- 
sity could properly draw the line. Prof. 
McClintock of the Chicago University is 
a host in himself when fads are brought 
tu his attention. His inspiriug talk on his 

‘large experience as a teacher, in separate 
colleges as well as in coéducational ones, 
gave no uncertain sound, 

The Chicago Political Equality League 
scored a grand success in this meeting. 

I cannot close without touching on the 
excellent work that has been carried to 
fruition by two of the brightest and most 
untiring workers in the organization, Mrs. 
Martha Spencer Dietz and Mrs. Emma J. 
Parker, in behalf of the women’s educa- 
tional vote. To-day we are waiting with 
bated breath for the election returns to 
tell us that a woman still holds a position 
on the [Illinois Board of University Trus- 
tees, an entering wedge for full enfran- 
chisement. MariA S. ORwIG, 





-_->--— 


DELAWARE. 





NEWPORT, DEL., Nov. 11, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Delaware E. S. A. held its sixth 
annual convention in the Unitarian 
Church, Wilmington, Nov. 12. All the 
State officers and representatives from the 
three clubs in the State were present, The 
State Association adopted the enrolment 
plan, and had printed and distributed five 
hundred enrolment cards. It has also 
endeavored to obtain opinions favorable 
to woman suffrage from prominent per 
sons in the State, in order to compile a 
State leaflet. Theappointment of a State 
historian was referred to the State execu- 
tive committee. 

Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Philadephia W. S. A., reada paper, ‘Why 
Women Want the Franchise,”’ and told of 
some aggressive work done by the suffrag- 
ists in Philadelphia. 

During the past year, two earnest suf- 
fragists have passed to the higher life,— 
Rev. William H. Pennell and Mrs, Mary 
Ann Fulton, the latter a member of the 
Wilmington Club. Mrs. Mary B. Donnell 
read a memorial of Mr. Pennell, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robinson one on Mrs. Fulton. 
Miss Mary H. Pierson read an excellent 
paper on the life and work of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. The new suffrage letter 
stamp was exhibited, and met with ap- 
proval. 

The former officers were reélected. 

The evening meeting was opened by the 
audience singing ‘‘America.’’ Rev. Al- 
fred Smith, of the Epworth M. E. Church, 


offered prayer. Henry W. Wilbur, of 
New York, gave a logical and convincing 
address for the enfranchisement of wom- 
en. The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. A. T. Bowser, pastor of the church. 

Delaware is not making very rapid 
progress in the suffrage cause, but each 
year the officers of the Association realize 
an increased interest by the public in 
their work. 

MARTHA 8, CRANSTON, Pres. 





IOWA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Iowa E. 8S. A. held its 31st annual 
convention in Des Moines, Oct. 28-30. 
The attendance was good and the interest 
intense. A large number of fine reports 
were presented by clubs and county presi- 
dents. On Tuesday evening, Rev. Marie 
H. Jenney spoke on ‘‘Why Women do not 
Vote.”” It was a magnificent address, 
worthy of a place with the efforts of our 
best speakers and writers on the suffrage 
question. 

On Wednesday afternoon our old friend, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, in a telling 
speech, asked the convention, ‘“‘Why not 
Now?” Mrs. Campbell is always welcome 
on an Iowa platform. Wednesday even- 
ing Mrs. Catt spoke to a crowded house 
on ‘*The Reason Why.”’ 

Reports from all over the State show 
that the lowa women are in the fight for 
justice, to stay, and will never give up till 
the battle is won. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall was elected 
president of the Association for the com- 
ing year. CLARA M. RicHey, Cor. Sec. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its 10th an- 
nual meeting Oct. 29, at 1227 Arch St. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. M. F. 
Kenderdine, showed a balance on hand of 
$590.35. Of this amount, about $515 be- 
longed to the Life Membership Fund. 
This Fund was kept in reserve. 

The chairman of the Literature Com- 
mittee, Miss L. Matter, reported about 
3,000 leaflets distributed during the year. 

Mrs. A. F. Morgan, County Superin- 
tendent of Press Work, reported that 42 
Philadelphia papers received the articles 
sent out every week by the National 
American W. S. A., and they were used 
quite freely. 

Mrs. Margaret Klingelsmith reported 
that the ‘Progressive Ten”’ was flourish- 
ing and ready for active work in the com- 
ing year. 

A large number of new members were 
admitted, and delegates were chosen to 
the 32d Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania W. S. A. 

The meeting passed resolutions of sym- 
pathy, prepared by Mrs. F. Burleigh, on 
the death of Mrs. Stanton. Notice was 
given of the death of a life member of the 
Society, Mrs. A. H. Stephenson, who had 
always been a firm friend of the cause. 
Mrs. Burleigh made a few appropriate re- 
marks concerning the loss reformers had 
met with in the death of Mrs. Stephenson. 
Resolutions of sympathy were also passed 
for Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, who had 
just lost her husband. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, delegate from 
the Suffrage Society to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the State Federation at Titusville, 
made an interesting and comprehensive 
report of it, dwelling particularly on the 
woman suffrage features of the meeting, 
and emphasizing the fact that woman 
suffrage reports had been favorably re- 
ceived. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Miss Jane Campbell; vice- 
presidents, Miss Eliza Heacock, Mrs. G. 
H Perkins; treasurer, Mrs. Mary F. Ken- 
derdine; recording secretary, Mrs. James 
Haigh; corresponding secretary, Dr. Mary 
E. Allen; Organization Committee, Miss 
Ruth Mue Norcross, Mrs. M. Klingel- 
smith, Miss Katherine Campbell. 

A discussion of methods of work fol- 
lowed. Subscriptions to woman suffrage 
papers were urged upon the members, 
They were also asked to make an effort 
to double the membership, and to work 
actively in gaining signatures to the peti- 
tions for Presidential Suffrage. 

The Labor Union of Philadelphia hav- 
ing passed resolutions endorsing woman 
suffrage, the Executive Committee was 
entrusted with making arrangements to- 
send a representative of the Society to a 
meeting of the Union, to have the cause 
of suffrage properly presented. 

A portion of the Hearing before the 
Senate Committee was read, after which 


the meeting adjourned. 
JANE CAMPBELL, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


ALLSTON is busy with registration work. 


Boston, — The Association held at 6 
Marlboro’ St., on Nov. 6, a meetiug ar- 
ranged by its committee on public schools. 
Miss Mary H. Ladd presided, and interest- 
ing addresses were made by Mrs, Lucia 





Ames Mead, Rev. Charles G. Ames, and 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


BELMONT has voted a gift of $10 to the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. 


BRooK.LinE has had two meetings ar- 
ranged by its membership committee. The 
first was addressed by Miss Sara Cone 
Bryant. About 30 were present. Five 
new members joined. The second was 
for school suffrage work in A berdgen. 


CAMBRIDGE.—At the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the League, held on the evening of 
Nov. 7, the president, Mrs. M. P. C. Bill- 
ings in the chair, the new enrolment plan 
of Miss Laura Clay was discussed and 
adopted as an experiment, The new offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected, 
and the regular business followed. 

EpNA LAWRENCE SPENCER, Sec. 


Ciry Point had a large attendance to 
hear Rev. Nathan Matthews of Lowell on 
the coal strike, which he knows about 
from personal observation. The League 
had an address by Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
given at the Mattapannock Club. 


SoMERVILLE.—The League held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting on Nov. 5. The 
time was mostly taken up in discussing 
the proposed changes in the State consti- 
tution. The League held the first of a 
series of parlor meetings in East Somer- 
ville on Oct. 29, the object being to arouse 
interest in this section of the city. Hith- 
erto there has been no interest manifested 
there, but the League is much encour- 
aged by the gvod attendance and enthusi- 
asm at this first meeting. Mrs. M. EK, A. 
Gleason gave the address, and at the close 
was kept busy answering questions, A 
still larger audience is expected at the 
next meeting, which has been well adver- 
tised. It will be held Nov. 12, at the 
home of Mrs. Ames, and will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Esther Boland and Rev. 
Orville Coats. MARIAN WAITT, Sec. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week the at- 
traction will be the comedy ‘‘Lord and 
Lady Algy.’’ Its presentation by the 
Castle Square company will be the first at 
popular prices. The author has shown 
up sporting life in English society in an 
amusing way, and has written brilliant 
dialogue for the leading characters. Choc- 
olate bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 


PARK THEATRE.—Next week, begin- 
ning Monday, Nov. 18, will be given the 
melodrama, ‘Only a Farmer's Daughter.”’ 
The heroine is an attractive girl who is 
beset by a scheming adventuress, but 
eventually disconcerts her enemies. ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, at the close of the perform- 
ance, all the ladies and children in the au- 
dience are invited to the stage, to be 
received by Una Abell Brinker, and par- 
take of refreshments. Week after next 
the attraction will be ‘‘Taken from Life,” 
by Henry Pettitt, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing, stammering, all defects of speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Luoy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON, 
$. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, Nov. 17, 3 P.M. Work Committee. Sub- 
ject to be announced. Club tea at 6.30 o’clock. 





COOK —An Armenian of 28, a professional 
cook, would like to work inan American family, 
where he can improve his knowledge of the Eng- 
lishlanguage and of American ways. Address 
Nushan Ohanian, 30 Kneeland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston, 











WE MAKE 


of the best materials, under those 
conditions of health and cleanli- 
ness which alone insure 


THE BEST 


results, clothing to measure, and 
clothing ready-to-wear— 


CLOTHING 


which justifies our claim that 
there is none be.ter. 


FOR 


all who appreciate stylish, well- 
made and well-fitting clothes for 


MEN and BOYS 


an opportunity is afforded to in- 
spect the stock in our Custom 
Tailoring and ‘‘Ready-to-Wear" 
departments. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 




















The New Englan 


—_. 


Trust Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, 
Balance Sheet at Close of Business, October 31, 1902. 



































GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 
i ASSETS. LIABALITIES, 
United States Bonds, at par.......... $50,000 00 | Capital Stock.......-.......+... 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts p= aan PURE cccccccese A Seislonepar O1,esevene 00 
Bounds, Ot Pa4r ..ccceecsseccececcevess 1,450,000 00 | Profit and Loss ....... a ws wR 684/145 “e 
Railroad and other Bonds............ 1,556,240 15 | Earnings Undivided ie 295.28: B 
Demand Loans (with Collateral or SEN ocuabdscedagecasdcscdcans 17,905,828 3 
DE ndcisaddeed aces é0eaneeee 3,864,400 00 + 
Time Lvans (with Collateral or 
BUrOtses)..cccccccscece covccscecesese 
Time Loans, ee 
“ Cc 
e bad Towns 
Cash in Banks and Office 
TEEDOMED ccccceccccscces coccccscoeseese 
Stock of N. E. Trust Co. Held for 
Dietributhon...cce cocccccccccccccess 8,527 33 
Accounts Receivable.......... sevceee 4,692 83 
$20,885,256 20 $20,885,256 » 
EE 
V—_—_—_—_ 
TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS. 
ASSETS. LEABILITIES, 
United States Securities............. $191,565 66 | Trust Accounts ........2.5 secssseees 3 2% 
State, City and Town Bonds --» 51,714 63 | Income....... ee eee ear a 
Raliroad } onds ecgenceenasee r++ | 282,910 86 | Dividends... ese. sec eies ceeneneese 35,115 22 
ailroad Stocks.............- ++ + 1,192,115 68 | Reserved for Taxes.................. 5 
ce a eine babar aie 166,661 24 ee Se ee = saath 
Miscellaneous Stocks.....-..++++..+++ 123,021 19 
Mortgages on Real Estate........... 2,419,761 24 
Policies, General Trust Fund ....... 320,650 81 
Deposits in Savings Banks.......... 50,605 57 
Real Eatate......cerccccccccccsserevce 119,364 98 
Notes Receivable. ........ssesesseees 58,951 00 
Personal Property (Special Trusts).. 550 00 
CE FD BABB cc ccccccccccccccceccecs 31,522 23 
$4,959,395 09 $4,959,395 09 








WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


MORRIS GRAY. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. N. THAYER 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
PHILIP DEXTER. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. AMOS W. 


SUFFOLK 8s. 


HENRY C. WESTON. 
AYE 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
STETSON. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


GEORGE DEXTER. 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 


Boston, Nov. 7, 1902. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., bein 


a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to 
by them to the best of their knowledge ano belief wicteepinaien 


(Signed) Before me NATH’L 


the statement signes 
HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 











Fu 


DRESS, STREET 


-\. Ladies’ Hats 


F 


& OUTING WEAR 


We are showing this season 
an excellent assortment of 
English Round Hats and Tur- 
bans, also many of our own 
designs. 


Hats? Tailored Hats 


For Every Occasion. 


GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


Fashionable Furriers and Hatters 
TO MEN AND WOMEN, 


404 Washington 


Street, Boston. 





ll 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of 


washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


and water, and are in all 
She has received also 


VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 





her Fall Importation of 


of the fashionable colors. 
a choice line of LADIES’ 











ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


20 Central Avenue, 





TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


+ Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 
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